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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


L LIAN PITT 


Dic is a gift that ſel- 


dom confers an obliga- 
tion: it is often received un- 
graciouſly, and frequently gives 


offence. For theſe reaſons, 
none but a fool or a madman 


will 
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= men ; not becauſe you are the 
= Prime Miniſter of a powerful 
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iv DEDICATION. 
will adviſe a Miniſter of State, 
unleſs he feel himſelf as inde- 
pendent as the writer of this 
volume. I beg | pardon; the 
following few pages hardly de- 
ſerve to be called a volume: 
they contain the prinæ liniæ 
only of a new ſyſtem of policy. 
* dedicate them to you, Sir, 
3 not becauſe you are the ſon of 
. e great WiLL1am PiTT; not 


3 beecauſe you poſſeſs talents ſupe- 


- rior to the preſent race of 


= kingdom; but becauſe I believe 
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you to be, the nobleſt work 0 
God, AN HONEST MAN. 
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have the honour to be. 
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OF. 


SEVEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
Lox Sin e Ab en RP 
 TEGRITY —D1881MULATION — DR. 


FrRANKLIN—BrITISH EMBassaDok 
Preis Dal. 


T was a daring exertion of pa- 


triotiſm to ſnatch the reins from 


a mad Phaeton in the midſt of his 


career; in the very inſtant when the 


B _ chariot 


Le 2 


n chariot was on the brink of perdition; 


but I am excedingly doubtful, that 
5 the beſt intentions, in conjunction 
© with the higheſt abilities, are ſuffi- 
R cient to ſave this. country. 


Ancient hiſtory, particularly that of 


Greece, affords examples of ſtates, on 


the verge of annihilation, reſcued by 

the manly exertions of a virtuous 

individual; and we have a recent 

example in a Mr. William Pitt, 

f 1 6 late Lord Chatham, who, from a | 
4 ſtate of humiliation and deſpond- 
| | dency, raiſed his country to a 
| ' High degree of reputation and 
1 * SE Power 


* . 3 
8 S 7 7 8. . : 


| t 1 


power: big; that miniſter was ſo 


-ſingular a man, that two ſuch cha- 


racters are hardly to be expected in 
the ſame century. Mr. Pitt's ta- 


lents, like thoſe of Pericles, were 


exerted in the humiliation of a 


powerful neighbouring potentate, 
in preſerving his country from the 
inſults of A foreign enemy. The 
miniſter of a diſtreſſed kingdom, in 
time of war, has ſome dependence ; 
on fortuitous events: the race is 
* not always to the lait, nor the 
5 One for- 
tunate campaign, nay a ſingle 


victory, may poſſibly ſave. his coun- 
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try. The prime miniſter of " a 
kingdom, whoſe diſtreſſes ariſe 


ſolely from an enormous weight of 


debts and taxes, hath no ſuch con- 


ſolation: Fortune can do nothing 


for bim: his talents, his reſolution, 
his e are his entire depen- 


A: ſagacious prime miniſter in 


this country, and in theſe times, 
cannot be inſenſible of the dangers 


which ſurround him; the faction 


with which he muſt contend, and 
the thouſand impediments which 


diſhoneſty, ill humour, and diſap- 


pointment, 


pointment, will throw in his way 


But he has a more powerf ul enemy 
than any of theſe to encounter 3 an 
enemy that has often triumphed 

over kings and miniſters of extraor- 
dinary abilities: : I mean adulation: 2 
not that diaphonous blandiſhment 
by which perſons of ordinary ca- 
pacity are cajoled; not that diſ- 

guſtful incenſe with which the 
noſtrils of Exalted imbecillity are ge- 
nerally regaled : no; the adulation 
which will meditate his overthrow 
will be clad in the garb of patriot- 
1m, and wear the maſk of ſincerity. 
She will begin. by a feeble, a ou 
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be a temporary ſilence; I 


renegados. 


their private opinions. 


fled ebe ber next ſtep will: 


ſhe then 


becomes a convert to his opinions, 
and finally a ſtrenuous ſupporter of 


all his political meaſures, 


As he eſtimates [EY miniſterial > 


exiſtence, | he will carefully avoid 


the ſlighteſt connexion with theſe 


Members of either 


Houſe ſometimes change their po- 
litical conduct; but are very rarely 


influenced by argument, to alter 


The moſt 


powerful exertions of reaſon and 


elocution are generally inſufficient 
TC to 


Tri 


to attract a ſingle vote from the ad- 
verſe party: miraculous converſions 
therefore being ſuſpicion along with 


: them. 


There i is no o ſpecies of villainy ſo 
dangerous to an upright miniſter, - 
as that which comes wrapped | in the 

cloak of integrity, and an honeſt 
zeal to do him ſervice. 1 Such vil-- 
lains are finely delineated in the 
character of lago. 85 45 This fellow 
. | (exclaims the Moor) is of exceed- 
40 ing honeſty ! '” A more extenſive 
knowledge ; of mankind. would 
have ſaved Othello from perdition. — 
„ * 4: There FI | 


121 


There i is no ſecurity fo effetual 
againſt the machinations of theſe 
_ ſtate Iagos as inflexible 1 integrity of 
heart, influenced by that degree of : 
ſuſpicion which ariſes from a know- 
ledge of the world. Political writers 
indeed are ſo far from conſidering 
virtue as eſſential to a prime mi- 
niſter, that they deem it incompa- 
tible with his ſituation. Neverthe- 
leſs, 1 truſt in God, I mall be able 
to prove, not only that a wiſe and 
ſucceſsful ſtateſman may be vir- 
tuous; but that ſcrupulous inte- 
grity is a F; ne qua non in the cha- 
racter of a great miniſter, 
In 


1 3 1 


In anſwer to this ſtrange afſertion, 


5 mall probably be told, that hiſto- 


ry, particularly that of our own 


country, affords ſcarce Aa ſingle ex- 


ample of a miniſter whoſe virtue 
did not frequently bend to ſtate 
policy. 1 am ſorry that contrary 


examples are ſo rare; but I am 


very certain, that it would have 


been much better both for them- 
ſelves and for the ſtates they g0- 


verned, if they f had been more 


frequent. As to eg what 
| 1275 rhe fallen Wolley — 
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— o Cromwell, Cromwell!“ 

Had I but ſerved my God with half the 

« zeal GET 

© ſerved my king, he would not in 


4 


eine eee 5 
Fave left me naked to mine enemies. 


Had I but ſerved my God with half che. 
zeal 5 


I ſerved MYSELF en — 


His king was a ſecondary ob- 
ject Ego et rex meus. There are, 
J believe, quondam miniſters, now 
living, who, with Wolſey, lincerely 
repent that they neglected to ſerve 
their 
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wag 


PI — ., 


E wn Þ; 
"ie: et Thee moe 
niſter, who oſtenſibly conducted the 


American war, might certainly | 


| have prevented the miſerable cata- 
ſtrophe of his adminiſtration by a. 
ſteady adherence to truth and Juſ- 
tice. In deploring the effect of that 
adminiſtration, I do not conſider the 
loſs of thirteen provinces as a miſ- 
fortune to this nation; that misfor- 
tune is to the provinces themſelves : : 
our ſole misfortune 1 is the enormous 


] national debt accumulated in the . 
conteſt, 
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That the proſperity of a ſtate de- 
pends principally on the wiſdom of 
thoſe by whom it is governed, is a 
maxim which admits of no diſpute; 
but this maxim can never be ap- 
plied to any ſalutary purpoſe, until 
we clearly comprehend what 7 % 
meant by the wiſdom of a ſtatef. 
man. This wiſdom „ 1 think, 
generally allowed to conſiſt Sons 
pally in the art of diffimularion ; 
the faculty of diſcovering the "MY 
ments and deſigus of other men 
and of concealing his own; in the 
ſublime art of enveloping his moſt 
f . trivial words and actions 1 in impene- 
5 ö trable 


\ 


\ 


Fug } 

| wrable ambiguity. In his negocia- 
tions with foreign miniſters he is 
allowed full liberty to practiſe every 
: ſpecies of falſchood and deception 5 
for the advantage of his king and 
country: in ſhort, his conduct, as a 
miniſter, may be ſuch as, in the cha- 
kracter of a gentleman, would render | 
him notoriouſly infamous. 


11 is very hard that . prime 
miniſter ſhould be obliged to ſacri- 5 
ice his ſoul for the good of the 
late! Nevertheleſs, if it can be 
proved that theſe Machiayellian po- 
 Jitics are the only means of ſuc- 
wes; „ 


19 yf 
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.ceſs, A firong plea might be drawn 


from neceſſity. But 1 aſſert, that 
l -no ſuch proof can be adduced, and 
vt . I- appeal to the hiſtory of all na- 
tions in ſupport of this aſſertion. 


When Franklin was imprudently 
expelled this kingdom, he naturally 
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ſought refuge in the Court of 
France. We had then an embal- 
ſador at Paris, a conſummate poli- 
ticlan, long hacknied | in court diſſi- 
mulation, and perfectly ſatisfied of | 
his abilities to counteract the deſigns 
of a poor, a contemptible Ameri- 
can. F ranklin told a plain, an 
artleſs 
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--artleſs tale to the F rench miniſtry.” 
the embaſſador was outwitted, and 
had the mortification to fee his 
country ſtabbed to the heart. 
What could he have done ?——I 
will tell you. He ſhould have re- 
trieved the blunder of the Britiſh 
. miniſtry, in inſulting a man whoſe 
friendſhip was of more importance 
than that of all the potentates in 
Europe. He ſhould have known 
that an union between France and 
America would infallibly be de- 
ſtructive to Britain. He ſhould have 
Known that Franklin was at that 
in- 


[ 6 1 
Infant the moſt conſiderable perſon- 
age in Europe, He ſhould have 
courted his friendſhip. and con- 
verſed with him cordially and i inge- 
nuouſly. This founder of the Ame- 
rican States, to the very moment 
of figning the fatal treaty | with 2 
France, fincerely wiſhed to fave 
the Britiſh empire; and nothing but 
the infernal policy of our miniſtry, 

and their fooliſh inſtruments, could 
have prevented a re- union with the 
Colonies on terms equitable and ho- 
-nourable to both nations. Plain 


dealing and common honeſty would 
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have 
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have ſaved a hundred millions of 


pounds ſterling, thirteen Provinces, 


and the lives of a hundred thouſand 
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ATRIOTISM hath i in all ages 
been conſidered as the firſt and 
moſt eſſential virtue of a good citi- 
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zen. It may be ſo; but 1 1 
much miſtaken if this idea hath 


not been carried too far. What is 


— ů 
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patriotiſm? Is it that amor patriæ 
which inſtigated , an Alexander, 
a Roman Emperor, a Philip II. a 
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Lewis XIV. to extend his domi 


nions by force of arms, regardleſs ; mM 
of every principle of right and 1 i 
. juſtice ? . it that amor paris 


which extorts ignominious, inequi- 4 
table conceſſions from a vanquiſhed  ” 
enemy? Is it that amor patriæ : in | 


which prompts a crafty ſtateſman 
to deceive and circumvent the ple- 
nipotentaries of other nations ? it 
this be patriotiſm, I diſclaim * 


It is not a virtue, but an abomi- 


— 2 - * 


nable vice. It is ſtrange that man- | _— 
| kind ſhould. ever have imagined, 
that public and private virtue are 
not the fame thing. Virtue, like 

| ec | rruth, | 


1 20 ] 4 


truth, OY icmutable, and, like 


truth, can never be altered or mo- 
dified by time, : circumſtance, or 
ſituation. A virtuous man will 
be uniformly virtuous, whether he 


be a prime miniſter or a plow- man. 


* 
„ * 


R 
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The great Sully, {$ralting of 
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the perſons appointed by the King 


to treat with the Duke of Guiſe, 
has theſe words To ſhew their 
* kill in negociation, | they began 

« with that artifice and equivocation 

« which falſe policy hath ſubſtituted 

« in the place of that ingenuous, 

< that frank and open conduct, 

t . which 


n 


more effectual.—Such was te 


| exertion of ſuperior abilities, extri= 1 


of opulence and magnitu 
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which, without a crime, is always 


opinion of that truly great and vir 
tuous miniſter z who, by inflexible 


integrity, reſolution, and a manly =: 


cated his country from a ſtate of ; 
confuſion, rplexity, and indi- 


gence, and raiſed her Fa a degree 


| 
! 


that 


toniſned Europe. 


Roſny 8 political talents were 
doubtleſs very great; hut that fp 
ſitive virtue, which abaſhed his leſs 
ulous competitors for power, 
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was not only the principal cauſe of 


his advancement, but the cauſe alſo 
of his ſucceſsful adminiſtration. 
His maſter, Henry IV. poſſeſſed | 
good natural abilities, ſome ac- 
quired knowled ge, and conſiderable : 
: diſcernment but he was ſo abject 
a ſlave to his paſſions, that had It 
not been for Sully's influence, 3 
: had almoſt ſaid authority, ſo far 


from acquiring the title of Henri 4e 


Grand, he would hardly have been 


diſtinguiſhed from other weak and 


profligate kings of R 
much it 1 18 in the power of an 


* 
* 
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able miniſter to give dignity and — 1 


og 
a 
. 
i 
* 
* 

; 
A) 


immortality to his ſovereign ! 


No miniſter ever facrificed his | 
virtue, without immediately, | 5 | | 
: ultimately, injuring himſelf, | his — 


king, or his country. 1 here is no 


need of a pedantic diſplay of hiſto- 


L rical erudition to prove this fact. 

ö Human nature, we are told, 1 

e naturally prone to vice. It may be | 
1 ſo; * am nevertheleſs convinced, Y 

1 from the experience of many ages, 

0 that there is an intrinſic power in 

n virtue, before Which the flimſy 


c 4 windings 


n 
Nenn 
1 ** 
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windings of political chicans wall fly, 
like chaff before the vind. 


In thus recommending an invio- 


lable adherence to truth and equity, 
0? do not confine myſelf to foreign 
a negociation. Nations ever have 
been, and ever will be, beſt go- 
verned, internally, in proportion 
to the honeſty of their kings and 
miniſters, The hiſtory of our own 
kings affords innumerable examples 
of this truth. James I. was a con- 
ſummate politician, without a ſingle 
virtue. The misfortunes of Charles J. 
are july aſcribed to his pro- 
ff. ”e 
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ö git to political reſinement, and 
total diſregard to truth and | 
— up {© little common honeſty 1 
would have ſaved his head. 
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But recent examples have greater 
weight. We can better judge of 
what we have all ſeen and felt. The 
miniſter, who conducted the war 
againſt our fellow-ſubjedts 1 in Ame- 
rica, wants neither capacity nor 
learning: he is acquainted with the 


Britiſh conſtitution, and is tole- 


rably well verſed in the ſublime 


ſcience of ſtock-jobbing : he poſſeſſes | 
a conſiderable ſhare of wit and hu- 


mour „ 
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mour. Such talents are ſufficient 


to excite attention in the Houſe of 


Commons ; but they are not the 
talents Which conſtitute the charac- 
ter of a great miniſter. What were 


18 defects? Want of ſyſtem, want 


of reſolution, want of virtue, and 


a total want of Judgement in the 
choice of his inſtruments civil and 
military. The effects of ſuch an 
: adminiſtration were ſo natural, that 
| they might have been forerold vy 
a child, 


When the diſpute with America 
began, the miniſter ſhould have 
| - aſked 


* Es p % . er” 2 
13 . ” lth cus dt 
N 1 1 A 


aſked himſelf the following quel. 
tions — Have not the ſubjects of 


the Britin empire a right to com- 
' plain when they think the meaſures 
of adminiſtration tyrannical ? — 
Have they not a right to remon- 


irate, when their complaints are 


diſregarded Have they not a 
right to defend their liberty by 


force of arms, when their remon- 2 
7 3 ſtrances are treated with contempt, 
and an army ſent to compel them | 
to unconditional ſubmiſſion ?—Is 


it juſt, is it manly, to ſkulk behind 


the reſolutions of 0 parliament, in „ 
which 1 command a decided majo- 
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rity Is it poſſible to wage 2 
continental war againſt colonies 
ſo diſtant, ſo extenſive, and ſo po- 
pulous, without ruin to the mother- 
F No 000-0 0. 
have anſwered theſe queſtions ra- : 
7 tionally ? A very ſmall degree of 
common ſenſe and common ho- 
| peſty would haye faved the colo- 
| nies, ſaved the nation, and ſaved 


the miniſter. 


Bot why did 4 foy, ſaved the 
miniſter ? Is he Not ſafe? Can 


any man be more ealy and ſecure 


4 » + 6 


than he appears to be, whilſt pun- 


ning 


- 
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ning, laughing, and joking in the 
Would a Roman 
Senate have been thus amuſed ? E 


Britiſh | Senate. 


: Would any nation under the fun 

have ſuffered ſuch an offender to 

Ez ſport with the misfortunes of his 

country; to triumph in the reward 

: of his iniquity ! Places, penſions, 
to the amount of ten thouſind 

; pounds per annum Good God! 


there not, in this diſpirited, Ki 


pulillanimous nation, virtue ſuſi- 


cient to puniſh ſuch a delinquent > 


ls it poſſible for the moſt loyal 


ſubject in the king's 8 dominions to 


pay the taxes $ impoſed by this man, 


with 


4 20 

without recollecting, with | indigna- 
tion, that he is Rill a Member of 
Parliament, Warden of the Cinque 
P orts, and enjoys a penſion of four 


thouſand pounds a year? The pu- 


_ niſhment of vice is the beginning 


of virtue. If an expiatory ſacrifice 
was ever neceſſary to the proſperity 
of a nation but enough of 
this abominable ſubject. 1 have 


done with his crimes and his rapa- 


city; but I beg your attention to 

other material blemiſhes in his cha- 
racter as a miniſter, which, exclu- 
ſive of his total want of virtue, 5 
were amply ſufficient to diſqualify, 


ER | | him 


%E 


them out. 


If d Þ 


him for the high office for which he 
was raiſed, YE am not apprehenſive 
that the preſent miniſter will ever 
fplic on the ſame rocks, nevertheleſs 


there can be no harm in pointing 


This * Lord Was not leſs 


II of power than of wealth. 
His colleagues i in office will tel you, 
(particularly the American ſecre- 
tary). that he perpetually graſped . 
at the proper buſineſs of every 


department; that his fat was ef- 
ſential to the moſt minute tranſ- 


action; and chat, in x conſequence 


of 


2 


928 2 * 
RE 


. 
* "EY 
- ” 
OR Fo: 
2 * 


E 

of this monopoly of power, che moſt 0 

ſalutary meaſures were conſtantly 

rendered abortive by procraſtination 

and final irreſolution. N o clew but | 
this will conduct us through the 
labyrinth of his adminiſtration. This 9 
was a capital fault i in a man who | 


| required ſo many hours for focial 


and private enjoyment. 


This fingular inclination, to 40 3 
every thing himſelf, would have 
been leſs ſurpriſing . if he had poſ- 
ſeſſod that deciſive coup oil by 

| which ſome men inſtantly diſcrimi- 
xy nate and determine without heſita- 


tion; 


T „ 


| tut he was ry far Given hav- 


7 po this talent, that he invariably 
n | referred the moſt trivial concerns to 
4 : a conſultation with his dependants ; 
e 1 ſome of theſe were men whoſe 
15 knowledge and abilities would 
6 hardly have qualified. chem for 05 
at riſh-officers, 4-903 01. © fa 4 
In no part of adminiſtration did 
2 bis Lordſhip's opinion of his po- 
we hey go higher than in negociating 
* annual loans with the city; and 
7 | yet 8 he was conſtantly a dupe ts his 
* own cunning, Inſtead of that open, 
ita- manly, „and upright conduct, which 


whe D 2 8 would 
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would ** have procured him 


better terms, his ſole intention was 


evidently that of a ſubtle courtier | 
endeavouring to oyer· reach an honeſt 5 2 
citizen, The citizens of our times 1 
were always an over· match for his 
Lordſhip, who, by procraſtinating 5 3 
the buſineſs to the laſt moment, 4 
| never failed to make a bad bargain, 


war bath been often cenſured for 
making no alliances with foreign . 
powers. The cauſe is evident. His 


politics went no farther than the 
Houſe of Commons and Change 
Alley. 
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Alley. Raiſing the ſupplies, an 
ſecuring a majority, were the prime 
objects of his attention. Indeed 
ſome overtures were made to more 
than one foreign potentate; burt 
the plans were projected on ſo nar- 
row a baſis, and the whole buſinefs 
conducted fo ignorantiy and auk · 


wardly, that they produced nothing 
but contempt. e 


In every treaty of friendſhip and 
alliance between princes, reciprocal | 


advantage. ſhould be, not only the 


apparent, but the real foundation; 


— 


becauſe princes hold themſelves no 
D 5 longer 


: AS 
[4 * * 
„„ es 


Fu). 


1 bound by Satie than 
whilſt they are beneficial, A treaty | 
obtained by fraud and artifice is 
much worſe than no treaty at all; 
| becauſe it makes an enemy of a 
friend. A plenipotentiary, - em- 
ployed in negociations of import- 
ance, ſhould doubtleſs poſſeſs abili- 
ties, ſagacity, and political informa- 
tion; but the virtue and integrity i 
of his character, in gaining the 


confidence of thoſe with whom he 5 f 
has to treat, will be infinitely more 
ferviceable to his country. This 


1 maxim is equally applicable to the | 


king and miniſter by whom he is ſent. 
A king 


— — 


— r PW % 
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A king who is his own miniſter, 


or a miniſter who governs a king- V \ 
dom, will find that the policy of | 
Machiavel i IS applicable only to uſur- „„ | 
pation and tyranny 3 that his in- 5 
- fluence with foreign princes will de- 1 | 
a pend more upon his probity than his 7. 
- Power. An artful, powerful ſove- 7 | 
* reign is an object of terror: little | 
Y princes | dread. his alliance, and 5 
* greater potentates deſpiſe | beet 
he Gt; 1 | 
o The king of Navarre (afterwards + 
his Henry IV. of France) beſieging 
che 


Fontenay, in Poitou, undermined 


the town, ſo as at laſt to carry on 
D 3 a ſub- 
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2 fubterraneous converſation with the 
| garriſon. Terms were verbally 
Propoſed by the King and accepted 


by the beſieged, with this decla- 


ration, . that knowing his majeſty 
bs had never broken his word, they 


4 * required no other ſecurity for the 


performance of the articles of 


« capitulation.” Henry, an | 
, with the proof of their confidence, 


not only fulfilled his engagement, 


but carefully ſecured the inhabitants 
from inſult, and ſuffered the garri- 


fon to march out, drums beating, 
and colours flying. This trifling 
anecdote affords a pleaſing example 

2; 5 of 


1 9 ] 

of the advantage of a virtuous cha- 
rafter and a generous confidence. 
If- our revolted colonies could 
have placed any confidence in the 
Britin miniſtry, a dreadful effuſion 
of blood and treaſure would have 
been ſpared, 5 the colonies would | 
have continued colonies, and the 
people of America much happier 
1 than they now are, or ever will be. 
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CHAPTER m ; 


: Austen Govznnuanr—Loz Lyr- 
TELTOn—CuxnxiNG and Hyrocrr- 
 $y—PgDaGocus or Fal ERII—Pyx- 
|  nyvs—ATHENIANS—PUBLIC Vix- 
Tuz—Avarice—EarL or. Cn n 
| - Prxierss—Pavrvs EMIL Ius 


SVIITYT—EAAL OF PorTLanD—Wo- 
Men, WINE, CARDS and Dice. 


Have faid, at the concluſion of 


| the preceding chapter, that 5 


the 3 of America, in their co- 


lonial dependency on Britain, were 


happier than they now are, or ever 
will be. The ſubject is extraneous 
0 — 


* 


to my deſign : nevertheleſs, before 
1 reſume my ſubject, I will take 
the liberty to give my reaſons for 


| this (opinion, —As to their preſent 
- felicity, there is no need of argu- 
ment; 3 their diſſatisfaction decides 
the queſtion: and with regard to 
their future proſpect of happineſs, 
comparative happineſs I mean, it 


muſt be eſtimated from the tendency 


to produce it in the form of g- 


vernment they have choſen. 


I public felicity conſiſt in civil 
liberty, the form of government, 5 
by which that eee is moſt effee- 

tually 
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True 1] 


= «tually ſecured, ' is the beſt, What | 
is that form of government? In 


our inveſtigation of this problem, 


-theory 1 is out of the queſtion: hiſtory 
-and the experience of modern times 
afford us more ſubſtantial argu- | 
ments. The various forms of go- 
vernment, which human wiſdom or 
Folly hath hitherto invented, are 
monarchical, ariſtocratical or de- 
mocratical, either diſtinct or mixed. = 
The experience of many ages hath 
convinced mankind, that any one 
of the three, when abſolute, is in- 


compatible with civil liberty, and 


that the ſeouriry of the ſubjeR ß 
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in exact proportion to the mixture 
and equipoize of theſe three powers. 
This axiom is indiſputably proved | 
by the example of the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution. Life, liberty, and pro- 
perty, is no where ſecure except in 
the Britiſh dominions. h 'In all the 
1 republics, now exiſting, liberty is 
but a name: the people are ruled 
with a rod of iron, and liable to be 


tortured for crimes which they never 


committed. 


T he Vnited States of America is 


a huge body without a head. The 


moſt ſalutary inſtitutions that human 


way 2c, co» - ow 


wiſdom 
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wiſdom can deviſe, will | never com- 
penſate for the want of that regal 5 
| pr erogative, ſo neceſſary to whole- 
ſome legiſlation. We, the ſubjects 
of Britain, are convinced by expe- 


rience, by our feelings, and by 


comparing our ſituation with that 


of every other nation, ancient and 
modern, that civil liberty can never | 
exiſt in any other form of govern- 
ment than that in which the three 
ſpecies above-mentioned are equally 
blended and united; ; and whilſt we 


wonder at the ſtupidity of thoſe 


who laid the foundation of govern- 


ment in other parts of the globe, we 


naturally 
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Lord Lyttelton, ſpeaking of the 
origin of our conſtitution, ſays— 
0 Thus, without any ſertled deſign, 
« or ſpeculative ſkill, this conſtitu- 
tion, in a manner, formed itſelf z 


« and it was the better for that 
. 


emo WS. 
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[+] 
naturally aſcribe our own ſingular 
felicity to the ſuperior wiſdom of 
our anceſtors. In this concluſion” 


we give them more TE than they 
deſerve. 


reaſon, as there was more of na- 
ture in it and leſs of political 
„ myſtery, which, whenever i it pre- 
« valls, is the bane of 3 good. . 


In 


7 Si 


In 4 conſtitution thus m e 


- adds—** The people could never 
hk be brought to underſtand, that 


& 


N 


ce of ſtate diſtinct from the common 
te reaſon of mankind; much leſs 
« would they allow pernicious 
* meaſures to paſs unqueſtioned or 
60 unpuniſhed, under the ridiculous 
2 ſanction of that name. „his 
quotation naturally recalls me from 
mx digreſſion, and brings me back 
to the doctrine which I bave un- 
dertaken to ſupport, and which is 
thus elegantly expreſſed by Cicero— 
Aliud ulile interdum, aliud  honeſtum 


wiaeri 


there was ſuch. a thing as reaſon. 
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videri ſolet b Fulſo; nam eaden” utili- | 


_ que 7 3 _ 4 * 


Sally, peeking; of ths fubtle 


politician | Catherine de Medicis, ; 
and her fon Henry III. of France, 
writes thus. To this fault of ir- 
reſolution, the king, or rather 
« the queen-mother, added ,another ; 
: <« more pernicious; 4 mean, an 
= < affected diflimulation, a ſtudied 
= hypocriſy and deceit, which ſhe 


6 * conceived to be the ſoul of politi- 


cal wiſdom.” —Contraſting the 


character of Henry IV. with that 


of the Count & Soilfons, he fays— 


2 ——ͤ— — — — 


The 


I 1 he king was open, frank, and 
« generous ; the Count, to a mind 
85 naturally reſerved and cautious 
« without preſcience, added an 
C affected moderation and deſpi- 
. cable cunning. » RNelating his 
interview with Seguier, he ſpeaks 
of him thus: © Having freely 
_ « diſcloſed my moſt inmoſt thoughts 
* to this great magiſtrate, whom 1 


« and an honeſt man, 


« knew to be an excellent politician | 
Ke. 


What do we learn from theſe 
quotations? We learn, that Sully, 
te wiſelt of all ſtareſmen, held 
thoſe 


thoſe political efextials, cunning and 
hypocriſy, in the utmoſt contempt ; | 
and that he thought honeſty and 


ſound policy might unite in the 
ſame character. 8 


| Whilſt Camillus the Roman 
general was beſieging F alerii, the 8 


Y pedagogue, who was entruſted with 


the education of che ſons of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, conceived a deſign 
ol betraying the city by delivering 
up their children to the enemy. 
The Roman army being at ſome 
diſtance from the walls, he con- 
ducted his ſcholars through the 
E gates, 


t 1 
gates, under a pretenee of giving 
them exerciſe, and decoying them 


to the Roman camp delivered them 


to Camillus. That general was ſo 


| ſhocked and incenſed at the fellow 8 
perfidy, that he ordered the lictors I 
to ſtrip him naked, to furniſh the I 


| lads with rods, and bade them flog I 
him back to the city. The Fale- 1 
lerians were ſo overcome by this act 
* of generoſity, that they immediately 
- ſarrendered, not to Roman arms, 
but to Roman virtue. - - In this in- 
| ſtance, virtue was to the Romans 
a a better weapon than the ſword, 
and to the vanquiſhed, a better ſecu- 
i 1 1 rity 


| * 5 . ] 


rity than any capirulation they could 


have made. 5 


kn the war betacen Pyrrhus and | 
the Romans, a: deſerter from the 
| army of the former came privately 
| to F abricius, and offered for A re- 
ward to return and poiſon the king. 
Now though this would have been 
equivalent to a victory, the Roman 
| general diſdained the offer and ſent 3 
| the traitor back to Pyrrhus ; 5 idque 
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3 fattum dus, ſays Cicero, 4 ſenatu : 
7 laudatum et. Themiſtocles, after 
his victory over the Perſians at Sala- 
mis, told the Athenians, that he 
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1 bad cohetived a arcjett that would 
infallibly ſecure to them the ſove- 


reignty of Greece: but they were 


5 . informed by Ariſtides, Who was 
5 e privy to the defign, that the projet 
| was indeed the moſt advantageous 
5 that could poſſibly be imagined, 
E | 1 at the ſame time the moſt un. 
| 1 juſt. The Athenians, without beſ. 5 
1 OO tation, ordered him to think no 9 
ö more of it. 3 


« For my part (ſays Plutarch u 
« the introduction to the life oi 
L Paulus Zmilius) I fill my foul 
1 | %%% 8 : with the ſublime idea of tht 3 
| & greateli 


ah 2 Bu N 3 : * ˙ 
5 | | \ 


[ 53 J 
00 greateſt and beſt men, by my 
5 attention to hiſtory; and, by 


e contemplating ſuch examples, I 

e endeavour to efface the evil im- 

© preſſions which thoſe, with whom 
I am frequently obliged to con- 

«* verſe, might leave upon my 

4 mind.“ —If examples of deter- ö 

mined virtue be as rare in modern 5 

times as in the days of Plutarch, 
= i is equally neceſſary for us to have 
Z recourſe to hiſtory, leſt we ſhould 
lf nmagine that public virtue never ex- 
I I ed but in theory. | 
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What i is public virtue? Public 
virtue, in the extreme, is the virtue 


of a Curtius, a Regulus, a Leoni- 
das. The public virtue of modern 
times does not require ſo much en- 


thuſiaſm. No higher | degree of 


patriotiſm is now expected from 


a miniſter of ſtate, than that he 
mould prefer the good of the nation Wl 
to the good of himſelt ; that, in his 7 
public conduct, totally regardleſs 2 
of his own emolument, the real and | 4 


ſubſtantial intereſt of his country 


ſhould employ all his faculties. I 
When this is not the caſe; when a z 
ſelfiſn, an avaticious, or an ambi. F 
tious 


-» 


: 7 Þ | 


ious man occupies FR helm, the 


enriching or aggrandizing himſelf, 


his family, and his paraſites, will 


be the firſt objects of his attention. 


| Avarice is a vice fo incompatible 
with a ſublime, an heroic character, 
that I do not recollect a ſingle in- 
ſtance of a truly great man being 
ever tainted with it. The late Earl of 
Chatham knew no intereſt but that 
of the nation. Thucydides, ſpeak- 5 
ing of Pericles, | ſays, © money could 

« not bribe him; he was ſo ſuperior 

*« to the deſire of wealth; though : 


1 he enriched the ſtate conſiderably, 1 
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<« he added not a ſingle drachma to 


66 his own fortune.“ Plutarch gives 
the ſame teſtimony of Pelopidas“, 
Ariſtides, Coriolanus, and of many 


other great men. Paulus Emilius, 5 


after the conqueſt of Macedon, 


would not even look upon the gold 
and filver found in the royal pa- 
laces; but ordered it to be imme- 
diately delivered to the quæſtors for 
the uſe of the commonwealth, He 


died poor, 


| - Sully 


s Pelopidas refuſed very rich preſents 


from Artaxerxes, to whom he was ſent am · 
daſſador. 
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Sully received a preſent of a neh 


fervice of plate from the city of 0 
Rouen, which he gave to the king, 
with theſe words: Every man, 
A in a public employment, is pre- 
00 ciſely | in the ſituation of a judge, : 
“ in whom i it is infamous to receive 
ke preſents, either as bribes or gra- 
„ tuities.“ 15 Henry confeſſed that 
he was not accuſtomed to chis ſort 
of doctrine; but that, + it could 
be eſtabliſhed in the finances, it 
would ſoon enrich both the crown | 
and the ſtate. When the city of 
Rheine ſurrendered to the king, 
Sully refuſed a pre: ent of ten thou- 
{and 


fand crowns. Madam de Roſny, 


during his abſence, received a pre- 


ſent of jewels worth eight thouſand 
crowns, from de Tours a con- 
: tractor, whom ſne introduced to her 
huſband at his return. He repri- ä 
manded her ſeverely, and gave back 
the jewels. I recollect an example 
of equal magnanimity in an Engliſh 
miniſter of ſtate in the reign. of 
William II. The Eaſt India Com- 
pany, apprehenſive that parliament 
would take away their charter, of. 
fered the Earl of Portland fifty 
thouſand pounds for his intereſt and : 
ares. He rejected the offer with 
diſdain, 
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diſdain, and told their agent, ther 


if he urged the bribe a ſecond time, 
he would from that moment give 
the company all the e in 


ö his power. 


Other examples of ſtateſmen, in- | 


attentive to emoluments, might be 


ſelected from our own hiſtory, I 


am ſurprized they are not more nu- 


merous, when I confider the birth, 


the education, the dignity and i im- 
portance of the employment of 


a firſt miniſter, and that avarice is 


the meaneſt of all vices. But ava- 


rice is not the only cauſe of ra- 


* 


[ 6 ] 


pacity in men through whoſe hands 
the wealth of nations circulates. 
An Alcibiades accumulates only 
: with an intention to diſſipate, Men 
of pleaſure are often mean, unjuſt, 

diſhoneſt, to obtain the means of 
ſelf. gratification, On ſuch men 
there can be no dependence. A 


violent propenſity to women, wine, 
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cards : and dice, are poſitive 5 
diſqualifications in a miniſter of 


ſtate; and it is very remarkable 


that, in theſe profligate times, | the 
people of England ſhould be uni- 

verſally of this opinion. Vi- 
cious men are no leſs ſenſible of 


the 


= — 
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| ox } 

beauty, dignity, and power of 
virtue than the virtuous themſelves, 
All ranks of people behold with 

deteſtation the deformity of vice in 


a conſpicuous character. They 
deſpiſe the elocution and the levity 
: of men devoid of principle, and 
they ſeem determined to depend : 
for ſalvation on that virtuous uni- 
formity of character from which 
alone it can rationally be expected, 
Not only the informed part of the _ . 
nation, but perſons of every de- x 
fcription, now feel the fatal conſe- | 


quence of romimitting their repu- : 


tation, 1 
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tation, their property, their natural 
lives, together with the life of the 
community, to a rapacious, irre- 
ſolute, unprinciple d adminiſtration; 


and they naturally look up for 


deliverance to the fon of that 


virtuous ſtateſman, ſince whoſe | 


adminiſtration they have beheld 


their unfortunate country gradually 
declining, from the ſummit of na- 
tional proſperity, to a ſtate of ex 
treme humiliation. I mean not to 
rob that noble earl of a ſingle 
ray of his glory; but I will affirm, 


that his political abilities would 


have 
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ave availed him little, without 


that reſolution, firmneſs and inte- 


grity which were the great orna- 


ments of his character. 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


* ' 


| VieTut—Dosoxn=-PROCRASTINATION 
—— MINISTERIAL MajorrTy——Rt- 
| FORMATION—REPRESENTATION=— 
BriBeny — MURDER—ROBBERY T 
A PATRIOT-KING—PLACEMEN AND 
PENSIONERS. 


IRTUS, in the language of 

the Romans, meant cou- 

rage, patriotiſm, morality, In the 

ſame extenſive | meaning of the 

word, 1 comprehend the virtue of 
a prime miniſter, in a mixed g0- 

, vernment; a government founded 
on principles of univerſal juſtice 
%%% al 


74]. 


and equity. All governments 
which are either abſolutely monar- 5 
chical,  ariſtocratical, or democra- 
| tical, are fundamentally unjuſt, and 
therefore cannot be ſupported with- 


out a frequent deviation from ſtrict 
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virtue. Machiavillian politics are 
inapplicable | to the Britiſh conſti= | 
tution. 55 
The ſubordinate tranſactions of a | 
prime miniſter, are, in a certain 1 - | 
degree, influenced by the great __ 1 
: | 


line of his political conduct. If he 

adopt the wiſe policy of being in- 

flexibly juſt to his king, his coun- 
5 1 try, 


= ——— — ů — 


. 


try, and to foreign ſtates, an habi- 


tual uniformity of character will 
deſcend to his tranſactions with 
every individual, He will conſider 
a promiſe to the moſt inconſiderable 
of his dependents as an iviolable 
obligation. He will diſdain the in- 
famous policy of ſtren gthening his 
party by multiplying the expecta- 
tion of favours which he never in- 
tends to beſtow. He will feel the 
cruelty of equivocal deluſion to 
thoſe who ſolicit his patronage. 
Senſible of the torture of ſuſpence, 
he will give a ſpeedy and a poſitive 
anſwer to every decent ſolicitation. 
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Such conduct will ſave him muck 
trouble and much time; a ſaving 
of no ſmall importance to. a prime 
miniſter, . 

Antigonus was, in derifion, ſur- 


named Doſon, from his cuſtom ot 


promiſing future favours. We have 
ſeen a late miniſter who might wink 
equal propriety have been ſo deno :; | 


minated. He was incapable of im- 
mediate determination in his moſt ” | 
trivial concerns, Procraſtination „„ 
pervaded every department of the 88 =” ſ 4 
ſtate. This vice, if he had poſſeſſ- 1, 
ed the political abilities of a Sully 
V; 


188 1 


or a Themiſtocles, were alone ſuf- 


ficient to blaſt his adminiſtration. 


This want of reſolution, this 
habit of poſtponing trivial concerns, 
betrays a want of that intuitive diſ- 
crimination and judgement ſo eſſen- 
tially neceſſary to the character of a 
great ſtateſman: nevertheleſs, it 
muſt be acknowledged, that habi- 
tual precipitation will be equally 
ruinous to the ſtate, 1 


1 6% J 


Objects may require deliberation 
from their importance, or from 
, | their intricacy, In the firſt caſe a 
y wiſe miniſter will conſult his pillow; 
i in the latter, he will commit the 
F examination to perſons of experience, 
4 penetration, and Integrity, with 4 
4 poſitive orders to bring the matter | 
* to a ſpeedy determination. Princi- ; # 
5 ple, ſyſtem, and method, are = — i 
ly three great hinges of political recti. } 
rude, N ö 5 i 
« The a fr proſpect of de- { þ 
15 liverance from the evils of life ; 
will be ſeen, when the ſupreme [ 
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"0 power ſhall be veſted i in a philo- 
« ſophic prince, or miniſter, who 
„ ſhall render virtue triumphant ; 
over vice.” Theſe are the words 
of Plato. | Doubtleſs, the felicity of ; 
the people i is the ſole object of every 
political inſtitution, and that felicity 
18 incompatible with vice is ſelf-evi- 
| dent 3 but to what degree the man- 
ners of the people may be in- 
fluenced by the virtue of the prince, 
or miniſter, may admit of ſome 
doubt, in reſpect to private virtue; 
applied to public virtue, however, 
the obſervation is certainly juſt, the 


want of which is ſo amply ſufficient 


So 5 
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to account for that weight of calami- : 
ty which hath depreſſed this nation 
- almoſt beyond the hope of recovery. 


The right of adviſing the execu- 


tive branch of government, exer- 
ciſed by the Houſe of Commons, 
may be ſtrictly conſtitutional; but 
the moment that Houle proceeds 
to dictate, legiſlative and executive 
power are inextricably confounded: 
the latter is no longer reſponſible to 
the former, and the conſtitution is 


effectually deſtroyed, Bad mini- 


ſters have always endeavoured to pro- 
duce this confuſion. They ſcreen 


F a them 


1 


ſelves from impeachment by making 


the Commons accomplices in their 


guilt. Bad miniſters therefore en- 


deavour to perſuade the nation, 


that without a miniſterial majority, 
the wheels of government muſt un- 
avoidably ſtand ftill ; and the ſup- 
poſed neceſſity of the meaſure i is ad- 
mitted as an excuſe for the uſual | 
means employed to gain this ma- 


jority. 


A late miniſter ſpeaking in the 
Houſe of Commons, againſt the 
idea of parliamentary reformation, 


| had the audacity to ſay, that undue 


influence 


t 3s] 


influence and corruption were indeed 


oreat evils; but they were natural 


and ni e ble He deplored 
them as misfortunes and calamities z 
but they could not be prevented, . 
any more than convulſions and 
earthquakes. In other words, 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of. 


. Commons, you are ſuch a pack 


: "of venal wretches, that, without 


T4 


England 


1 bribed majority, no miniſter 
« can poſſibly conduct the buſineſs | 
« of the ſtate,” If this idea of a 
Britiſh Houſe of Commons be juſt, 
it is impoſſible to imagine a more 
infamous aſſembly: the people of 


England might with more ſecurity 
be repreſented oy” the dregs of the 


community, 


The ſpirit of our conſtitution 
ſuppoſes three diſtin branches of 
f government, totally independent of - 
, and uninfluenced by each other, A my 
Houſe of Commons elected by 
the Lords, and influenced by the 
miniſter, is a monſter unknown A 


to the conſtitution, and diſclaimed 


| by the honeſt part of the nation. 


The expectation that ſuch a Houſe 
of Commons will reform itſelf is ab- 
ſurd; nor is it at all more rational 


to 


to expect that reformation will origi- 
ginate in the people: it muſt there- 
fore neceſſarily begin wk th ths oY 


niſter.. 


Every member of Parliament who | : 
accepts a place or penſion, ip/o 
Laco, betrays his conſtituents. The 
ceremony of ; re- election is a mere 
farce. He knows, that by implica- 

tion, he is a ſlave to the miniſter, 

becauſe diſmiſſion will be the conſe- 
quence of his diſobedience. He is 
re- elected, not by his nominal 
conſtituents, but by his elector, the 
peer who owns the borough. 


Every 
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Every individual member of the 


Houſe of Commons virtually repre- 


ſents every individual member of 


the community; he is therefore 
acountable to the whole nation. 


Now it is the deſire, the expecta- 


tion, of the people of England, 


4 that their repreſentatives ſhould be 
uninfluenced and perfe&tly free to 


ſpeak and vote on every queſtion 


with honour and integrity according 
to his judgement. Is a place- man 


or a penſioner, unbiaſſed, unin- 


fiuenced? Certainly no. He de- 


ceives his conſtituents: 


traitor to his country, 


4 on oY. _TENE ory 


fer 


This, confeſs, is harſh 1 
guage: nevertheleſs it is indiſpu- 


tably true. A breach of truſt, in a 


matter of general importance, is a 


crime of magnitude, A breach of 


2 % 
* Ya) 


truſt to an individual is highly 
criminal. A breach of truſt to 
; millions of individuals is millions : 
of times more criminal, the degree 
of criminality being as the magni- 


tude of the treaſon multiplied by 1 | | 
the number of perſons | betrayed. 5 1 
Now the number of perſons betrayed 15 | ö 
by every member of parliament | | | 
under miniſterial influence, is infi= | 
nite: it is not confined to the few | 


millions 


1 
; 
1 
by 
l 

WV 
L 
[ 


1 
millions of Britiſh ſubjects of the 


preſent generation; it extends to 
generation upon generation ad inßni- 
tum. I repeat it—it cannot be too 
often remembered Members of 
Parliament are the delegates, not 
only of their immediate conſti- 
tuents, but of every man, woman, 


and child, in the Britiſ empire, and 


of their poſterity to the end of time. 


? 
«ay 


This then being the real ſtate of 
every dependent member of the 

Houſe of Commons, what muſt be 
the ſituation of the : miniſter by : 


whom they are ſeduced? It will, 


Wh pre- 
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bribes a member of parliament with 


a place, a penſion, or a promiſe, 


doubtleſs ſhares his guilt : therefore 


the magnitude of the miniſter's 
crime, who bribes a majority, is as 


"whe guilt of an individual multiplied 


by the number of members ſeduced. 
Juſt God! That human nature could 


: ever produce a being ſo daring as 
| : to accumulate a weight of guilt ſo 
3 : inconceivably enormous! How in. 
* 3 conſiderable Was the crime of | yon | 
„1 


1 preſume, be granted, that the 
devil, in ſeducing the mother of 
mankind, was, at leaſt, as criminal 


as poor Eve. The miniſter who 
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poor wretch, | falpinded by he 
neck for taking ſixpence from a 

travelling jew; or even of that villain 
condemned for the murder of one 
man, when compared with the mi. 

niſter, who, by means of a bribed 


majority, robbed and murdered 


b J 


thouſands; murdered thouſands of 
Americans, Engliſhmen, Scotch. 


men, Irimmen, Heſſians, Erunſ. 
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wickers, and other poor Germans 
whoſe appellation I have forgot. 
ten? 


So much for murder: as to the 
robbery committed by the author, 
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or authors, adviſers and ſupporters 


of the war, It extends to every in- 
; dividual in the king's dominions, = 


and to their poſterity for ever. Is 
by there a heart ſo hardened | in the 


| fire of 1 iniquity, as not to ſhudder 
1 at the reflection? 
i This ſort of reaſoning is, I con- 
5 _  feſs, moſt uncourtly ; but it is ſo 
1 plain, | ſo entirely deſtitute of ſo- 
1 5 phiſtry, as to bid defiance to logical | 
: ſubtlety, fair argument, wit, and 
ridicule, It i 18 not in the power of g 
he man, or devil, to prevent or invali- 


date the following concluſions, 
„„ viz. 5 


1 


viz. that a bribing miniſter and a 


5 [ 82 


bribed member of Parliament are 
the moſt wicked of human beings, 
that this ſort of diabolical policy 
hath ever been productive of fatal 
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that the plea of neceſſity is weak 
and futile below contradiction. 


That a weak and wicked miniſter 


8 — — — re ö = * 
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cannot proceed in the buſineſs of 


. 
_—— 


the nation without the ſupport of a 
bribed majority, I readily grant: * 
alſo acknowledge, that a wiſe. and 


virtuous miniſter may be thwarted i in 
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his moſt rational and ſalutary de- 
| ſigns, 8 


ö 
WM 


Tv 1 
— figns, by members who purchaſed 
their ſeats with the ſole 1 intention of 
| felling their votes for a Place or a 
penſion ; but take away the tempta- | 
tion, and theſe intentional traitors 
will ſpeak and vote like honeft men, 
Human nature 1s rarely lo diaboli- 
cal as to prefer vice to virtue, 
wrong to right, facchobd to truth, 
without ſome proſpect of advantage. 
If a Phœnix of a miniſter ſhould 
appear, who, nobly diſdaining the 
wretched policy of his predecefſors 
in office, ſhould firmly refolve to 


WW revive the ſpirit of the conſtitution, 


to bribe no member by place or 
oo penſion, 
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penſion, can there be a doubt, 


that a virtuous parliament would 


neceſſarily be the reſult ? 


Some readers will refuſe their af. 


ſent to the above concluſion: they 


will tell me that ſuch a reſolution, 
inſtead of reforming parliament, 
would ouſt the miniſter; | that a 


venal majority would unite their 
efforts to get rid of him, in hopes 


of a leſs virtuous ſucceſſor, This 
N argument, founded on the know: 
| ledge of mankind, is very fair and 


very plauſible ; and as it would be 


imprudent to leave behind me 2 


ſtrong 


183 
before I proceed. 


that the miniſter | is ſteadily and re- 


1 
ic bim nothing. Let it alſo be remem- 
es bered, : that, in conſequence of the 
his liberty of the preſs, the people at 
W- large are minutely acquainted with 
and the political conduct of each indivi- 
be 4 dual repreſentative in parliament. 
e 4 ow the people without doors not 


8 


5 
"pe 


ſtrong poſt in poſſeſſion of the ene. 
my, 1 ſhall endeayour to deſtroy i ijt 


Firſt, 1 muſt take for granted 


ſolutely ſupported by a patriot- 
king; for, without this ſuppoſition, 0 


the virtue of the miniſter will avail 


only 


ee. 
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= only judge as rationally concerning 


the true intereſt of the nation as the 

members within, but they very 
clearly perceive then motive of thoſe 
members who ſpeak and vote in op- 
| poſition to that true intereſt, 


Let us now ſuppoſe ; a virtuous 


miniſter, ſupported by a patriot 


king , uniformly oppoſed and thwart 
ed by a venal majority, His mol 


| falutary and beneficial motions are 
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negatived ; he conſtantly divides na 
a diſgraceful minority, What i 3 J 
do be done ?—Let him appeal to th 1 


people by an immediate diſſolution 
” FF 


Ou 
-10t- 
art. 
mot 


are 


les u ; 
at "Wn 
_ 


of 1 and let this ; expedient 


be repeated, until they are taught 
to elect ſuch repreſentatives as the 
ſpirit of the conſtitution requires. 
There are many infamous indivi- ö 
duals in the community; wretches 
that will ſell their country, their 
wives, their children, themſelves, 
and their poſterity, for the paltry 
gratuity of a few guineas once in 
ſeven years. But there is a very 
deciſive majority of people in this 
kingdom, Who will ſupport a pa- 
triot · king and an honeſt miniſter, . 
acainſt any cabal of venal miſcreants 
aſſembled in parliament, How | 
„„ We oo 
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highly ſoever thoſe mighty repreſen · 
tatives of the people, who are placed 

or penſioned by the miniſter, may 


ſtand in their own eſtimation, they 


may reſt aſſured, that the reſpe&- | 


able part of the community look 
down upon them with contempt z 
that the fooliſh aſſertion, that a 


Place or a penſion is not an abſolute | 
bribe, is ; heard by the people with 
the indignation that ſuch nonſenſe 
z deſeryes; 5 and chat place. men and 
penſioners | in parlament are univer- 
ſally conſidered as the moſt profli- 
gate and deſpicable ne” of the | 


community, 7 
| That 
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That every member of parliament. 
who accepts of any emolument, or 
promiſe, from government, is, 4 8 
priori, a traitor to his country, ad- 


mits of no diſpute; but, if facts 


are neceſſary to convince the reader, 
let him remember the American war, 

begun and continued by a black liſt 
of miniſterial hirelings, fools bribed 


to betray themſelyes, 


The noble lord who had the reſo- 
lution to aſſert in the Houſe of 
Commons, that bribery i is a neceſſa- 
ry, un indiſpenſable evil, ſhould 
have adduced at leaſt one example 


* W 


E J- 
from his own ſucceſs, of bad means 


; producing g good effects. But unfor- 


direct. Could any other political 
himſelf, have dragged this nation ſo 
ſtruction ? 

Our mixt monarchy is univerſally 


form of government that human 
wiſdom hath hitherto been able to 


we 


tunately for this noble lord, od his 
: diabolical doctrine, | the reſult of 
his own conduct gives him the lie ” 


ſyſtem, though invented by Satan 


: precipitately to the brink of de- 


: acknowledged to be the moſt perfect 


invent. But this perfect ſyſtem, if 


3 


E 
we credit modern politicians, can- 
not be ſupported, without bribing 
the delegates of the people to obey 
the mandates of the miniſter : that 
is to ſay, without univerſal cor- 
ruption ; in ſhort, without the 
conſtant aſſiſtance of the devil, 


Doubtleſs there is me fallacy in 


this buſineſs, Either our conſtitution 


| Is a bad one, or we ſtrangely miſtake = 


the coincident mode of adminiſtra- 


tion; for no axiom is more indiſpu- 
- tably true, than that virtue wants 
no aſſiſtance from vice. 


Every 


[ 92] 


Every attempt, as I have before b 


| obſerved, to induce a venal parlia- 
ment to reform itſelf, either by 
means of a more equal repreſenta- 
tion, or by any other means that 
the moſt ſagacious miniſter can de- 
viſe, will always prove abortive; 
but J am poſitive, very poſitive, 
that it is in the power of a virtuous 
miniſter, ſupported by a patriot- 
” king, to bring about a reformation 
adequate to every purpoſe of a go- 
vernment, viſe, ſalutary, and effec- 
tual, | 
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There is another fooliſh and 


falſe political axiom, frequently re- 
peated as one of the wiſe ſayings of 
Sir Robert Walpole, namely, that 
when the miniſter's majority in par- 
liament dwindles to fixty, it is high 
time for him to retire. The belief 
_ of this axiom, though evidently ri- 
diculous, is of pernicious conſe- 
quence ; ; firſt, becauſe it may in- 
duce the king to abandon a good 
| miniſter ; and ſecondly, becauſe the 
__ oppoſition is ſtimulated, by this be- 
lief, to the utmoſt exertion of 
their oratorical faculties, on every 


queſtion right or wrong, in the 


perſuaſion, 
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perſuaſion, that to carry a point 


againſt the miniſter, or reduce him 
to an inconſiderable majority, effects 
his ruin. Experience hath ſuffi- 
ciently evinced | the fallacy of this 


| concluſion, 


"Notwithſtanding che notorious 
bribery at elections, and the no leſs 
flagrant virtue of the Commons, we 
are not yet arrived at that extreme 
degree of corruption, which imme- 
diately precedes the final deſtruction 
of great empires. Our army and 


our courts of juſtice are yet uncon- 
taminated. I ſay yet uncontaminated; 


* but | 
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but if we may judge from the ex- 


ample of former empires, unleſs we 
determine to eradicate this partial 
; venality, it will certainly become 
univerſal. Plutarch, ſpeaking of 
Coriolanus canvaſſing for the conſul- 
ſhip, tells us, that it was not from 
any ſuſpicion of bribery that the 
candidates were required to appear 


ungirt and without a cloſe garment 
during the canvas; for it was much 
iter that money became the means 
of gaining an election: © then cor- 
« ruption (ſays this writer) reach - 
* ing alſo the tribunals and the 
« camps, arms were ſubdued by 
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8 money, and che commonwealth 


« was changed into a monarchy, 


_ The man who firſt ruined the 


05 Roman people, was he who firſt 


: > gave them treats and gratuities,” 
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CHAPTER v. 


5 FunDiNG- BALANCE OF POWER—— 
Firzr-Texririearien- Aan 


MIEIrI-—Aruzus. 


F I have not ſtrangely deceived 
myſelf, I have, in the prece- 
ding chapters, proved, by authen- 
tic examples, and fair argument, 
that Machiavillian policy is as 
fooliſh as it is "wicked 3 and that 
virtue is as eſſential to the- 
| proſperity Pa a nation, as it is 
to the felicity of every indivi- 
H dual, 


(8 1 
dual. This maxim admits of no 
exception. 


Nihil nec expedire nec utile quod ſit 


injuſtum. 


No public meaſure can be expe- 
dient that is not juſt. The prime 
miniſter of a : great nation, acting 

without a fixed principle, is like a 

mariner in the boiſterous Atlantic 
ocean without a compaſs. That 
| principle is inflexible integrity: it 
will render every dilemma A 
plain caſe, and will relieve him 
from the perplexity of perpetual 

doubt. Let us now apply this 


general 


[9] 


general aide to the abſtruſe elende 
of finance. 


Some political ſcribblers in France 
and elſewhere have highly extolled 
our wonderful ſagacity in the inven- 
tion of funding; that is, of bor- 
rowing money on the credit of poſ- 
terity; contracting debts to be dif. 
charged by future generations. 
This, according to the maxim 
which 1 wiſh to eſtabliſn, is bad 
policy, becauſe it is unjuſt, Ulega}, 
diſhoneſt in the extreme. Public 


inheritance 1s neceſſarily intailed and 


cannot be alienated or mortgaged 


1 1 without 


[ %—6 ] 
without a . flagrant breach of that 
univerſal law which is founded in 


equity. 


* A wiſe and good king (ſays 


« the great Sully) ought, - It. 1s true, 
« to ſtudy perpetually the good of 
oe his ſubjects ; but he never for- 
gets that permanent good muſt 
% not be ſacrificed to a preſent tran- : 
* fitory advantage: he is not lefs 
« the father of ſubjects yet wen 


5. 


« than of thoſe of his own times.” 


Is it poſſible to imagine a more 
_ diſhoneſt character than that of an 


extravagant 


extravagant father burthening his 
eſtate with a debt that muſt involve 
| his family in ruin? The miniſter, 
who, in this kingdom, firſt adopted 
this fatal mode of anticipation, 5 
urged the wretched plea of expe- 
diency : - parliament | was partly 
bribed and partly cajoled, by the 
facility of raiſing the ſupplies, and 
the people acquieſced becaule the 
taxes neceſſary to pay the intereſt 
were much leſs than if the ſum re- 


quired had been raiſed within the year. 


I, was very eaſy to foreſee the 
Ts of this expediency ; but 


ng ve, 


[ w2 J 


we, who feel theſe conſequences, are 
poſſeſſed of better arguments againſt 
ſuch policy, than any reaſoning 4 
: Priori could have produced. We 
are now convinced, by the hiſtory 
of Europe, that the balance of Power 
was an idle phantom, conjured up 
to rob us of our treaſure that we 
bad no buſineſs with continental 
Wars, and that we were perpetually 
dupes of continental politicians, 
The greateſt misfortune to a young 
ſpendthrift, is the facility of bor- 


rowing z and his worſt enemy is the 


N. that PBs his Preſen 


and 


L =}: 
and bankers of the city of London, 
who firſt lent money to the miniſter, 
had been caſt into the ſea with 
mill-ftones round their necks, it 
would have been a happy circum- 

ſtance for this kingdom. Fatal 
experience hath, at laſt, convinced 
us, that we have incurred the enor- 
mous debt of more than 200, oo0, oo 
of pounds, wirhout neceſſity or ad- 
vantage ; and, ſuch hath been the 
abſurdity of our conduct, that the 
laſt hundred millions hath been ex- 
pended in purchaſing the loſs of 
America. The poor Americans 
have loſt; completely loſt that liber- 
5 4 1 
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ty for which they thought they 
were contending; they have. wan- 
tonly exchanged the beſt. for the 
worſt of all poſſible forms of go- 
vernment, and we the inhabitants of 
the mother country, ſmart ſeverely 
for the folly and wickedneſs of a 
deteſtable adminiſtration. | 


Whence this accumulation of 


evil? The anſwer is too obvious to 
require a moment's heſitation. The 
facility of borrowing ; that deftruc- 
; tive, that deteſtable ſyſten\ of fund- 
ing; the avarice of money-lenders ; 5 
uult miniſters: 3 thele, theſe are 


the 


7. $05 {1 
the cauſes of our preſent difficult 
_— ſituation. IH the ſucceſſive prime 
miniſters of this country, ſince the 
Revolution, had been men of ſuch 
integrity as to have adopted no ex- 
pediency incompatible with ſtrict 
juſtice to poſterity, they would have 
contracted no debts which they were 
unable to diſcharge ; they would 
have proportioned their expences to 
the annual revenue of the nation; 
they would neceſſarily have avoided 
continental wars, diſgraceful ſubli- 
dies, and unconſtitutional ſtanding | 
armies ; ; recollecting the peculiar 
advantage of an inſular ſituation, 
RN 
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the fleet would have engaged their 
whole attention, and ſo ſituated, 
| and ſo defended, Britain would have : 
5 bid defiance to the world in arms. 


5 Surely there is no deception, no- 
ching chimerical in the above 
ſuppoſition. 4: deſpiſe. every at- 
: _ tempt at ſophiſtical argumentation, 
T he facts are indiſputable and the 
5 reaſoning comprehenſible by the 
meaneſt capacity. Is there a reader | 
of common underſtanding, who does 
not perceive that all our diſaſters, 
diſappointments, defeats, loſſes, - 
debts, and taxes, are juſtly aſeribed 
— 55 5 to 


[ 9 ] 
to lenders and borrowers of money 5 


to illocal politics; to unjuſt mi- 
| niſters os 


' Poſhbly, neceſſity may effect, 
what reaſon and juſtice could not 


accompliſh. Probably the period is 


not far diſtant, when we ſhall clearly : 
comprehend that our fleet 1s our ſole 
object of defence; that a ſuperior 
fleet is a ſufficient ſecurity againſt 
every >offible inſult, and conſe- 
quently that both regulars and mili- 
tia are uſeleſs burdens, except what 
is neceſſary to preſerve internal ſe- 


curity. 
r 


— 
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As for fortifications, their inutility 


in this iſland is ſo ſelf-evident, - that 
1 am aſhamed to attack them. The 
idea of fortifying towns originated 
in puſillanimity ; in times, when 
the heroes of a romantic age were 
afraid to meet their enemies in the 


field, unleſs covered from head to 


foot in impenetrable ſleel. Fortifi- 
cations are a misfortune to every 
; country where they are found, and 15 
on this iſland they are eminently 
ridiculous. Good God! Is it poſſi- 
ble to imagine any human being ſo 
weak as to ſuppoſe Portſmouth in 


cages with a ſuperior fleet at Spit- 
head ? 


L 
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head? England was never * : 


. ſpected and feared than during 


the interregnum. Why ?-—She was 


particularly attentive to her fleet. 


Fortifications, for the defence of an 


iſland, are of no uſe, unleſs every 


_ acceſſible part be equally ſtrong. 


Nothing leſs than a regular chain of- 


forts, encircling the entire kingdom, 
will render this mode of deſence of 


any ſervice. Extenſive fortifications 


main 


require numerous garriſons, contrary 
to the ſpirit of our conſtitution. 
But, ſay the riders of this new hob- 
by-horſe, our naval ſtores and docks 
muſt be defended againſt a coup de 


main. 1 profeſs the utmoſt venera- 


FO 1 


tion for the zeal of genuine patriot- 
iſm. I acknowledge the importance - 
of our dock- yards; ; but the idea of 
their being in any danger is tound- 
: ed on a ſuppoſition of our naval | in 
feriority ; ; that ſuppoſition is un- 
manly, impolitic, diſgraceful, ab - 
ſurd. A wiſe adminiſtration will 
never forget, that our navy is the 
great bulwark of the nation; that 
every other expence ſhould yield 
to this important concern ; that a 
ſuperior fleet diſdains all protection 


from forts and armies, and that 


Britain ceaſes to be a nation, the 


moment 


111 ] 


moment ſhe depends on any other 
defence. 


Theſe are not times for expenſive 


projects, except where the utility 


and neceſſity of the meaſure are 
indiſputable. Extenſive fortifica- 


tions are things of ſuch magnitude as 
to admit of no eſtimate. A deſul- 


tory calculation i is all that can be ex- 


pected, and its ſeveral parts are ſo 
: connected and intermixed, that It 
can neither be meaſured nor valued 
after it is finiſhed. Erecting fortifi- 


cations, therefore, is a molt deſirable 


employment for that ſpecies of ho- 
neſty 
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neſty which deems it no crime to 
defraud the public. In this in- 
ſtance, ſuſpicion is a virtue. On 
this ſubject a wiſe miniſter will 
liſten to every propoſal with great 
caution; he will remember, that 
though the principal may be a per- 
ſonage of good underſtanding and 
of acknowledged integrity, the en- 
gincers by whom he is adviſed are 
under the ſtrongeſt temptation, 
right or wrong, to promote a de- 
ſign in which their own intereſt is ſo 
largely concerned. 


1 6 

The time will come, when Bri- 
tain, perfectly comprehending the 
natural advantages of her inſular: 
ſituation, will erace every fortifica- 
tion or fort, except thoſe that may D 
be neceſſary to afford an aſylum to 
a few invalids : : ſhe will diſcover, 
that a numerous land army, whe- 
ther regulars or militia, is a uſeleſs 
expence, and that her fleet is her 
ſole and ſufficient defence againſt 
cd omg inſult, 

That a writer, profeſſedly api 
porting the conſtitution, ſhould con- 
demn a conſtitutional militia as a 

„„ uſeleſs 


FE 


vlelels burden to te nation, may 


ceauſe ſurprize; but the popularity 


of a meaſure is no proof of its pro- 
priety. In time of peace, the mili- 
tia is of no vuſe, becauſe | it has 70 
real exiſtence. In time of war, it 
can only be uſeful on a ſuppoſition, : 
_ that the regulars are tranſported to 
the continent (which I truſt in God 
will never happen in future!) or 
that our fleet is inferior to that of 
” the enemy which under a wiſe ad- 
: miniſtration can never be ſuppoſed, 
: Regular troops, to a certain extent, 
are neceſſary to ſupport the dignity 


of the crown, to enforce the execu- 


1 3 tion 
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tion of the laws, and preſerve inter. 
nal rranquillity. Theſe, and theſe | 
only are the-uſes of a ſtanding army 

in this kingdom. * 


If the miniſter at the commence- 


D wend of che diſpute with America, 

4 inſte ad of calling out the militia, and 

5 augmenting the army, had exerted 
r the entire ſtrength of the nation in 
of the equipment of a formidable fleet, 

d- no propoſition in Euclid is more 
d. convincingly demonſtrable, than that 
nt, a hundred millions of pounds ſter- 
ty ling, and thirteen American pro- 


vinces, would have been ſaved. to 
41a this 


"So. 1 
ehis nation. This laſt fatal example 
hath, I believe, convinced us that 


. the ſea is our natural element, as it 
was that of the Athenians, 


After the battle of Marathon, 
the Greeks were of opinion, that 
they had nothing to fear from the 
Perſians ; ; bur Themiſtocles, fore- 

ſeeing that Darius would probably 
attack them by ſea, perſuaded the 

Athenians to appropriate the reve- 
: nues of their ſilver mines at Lau- 
rium to the building of ſhips. A 
hundred galleys were accordingly 
equipped. He convinced his coun- 
e trymen, 
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trymen, that though they were not 


able to contend with their enemies 
by land, yet with a naval force they 
would not only repel the barbarians, 
but keep all Greece in ſubjection. 
To this advice Greece was indebted 
for her falvation, and Athens for her 
reſurrection. After his defeat in the 
ſtraits of Salamis, Xerxes was never 
able o face the Athenians, though 
his army remained entire. The- 
miſtocles was doubtleſs an ahi poli- 
tician, Pericles alſo perfectly un- 
derſtood the utility and importance 
of a powerful navy. The conduct 
of theſe two Grecians merits the at- 
tention of a Britiſh miniſter, | 

T4 ec H A P- 
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CHAPTER VI. 


; ExPED rtnNTs— Taxes —Luxur y—Ne- 


CESSARIES — SUPERFLUITIES - Car | 


PRICE — FASHION —Vics ans 


For rv. 


| T is a ſingular felicity (ſays 


cc 


4 the incomparable Sully) to 
0 commence prime miniſter, when 
things are in a proſperous train, 
« That felicity I never enjoyed, 
« The finances of F rance were an 
« ocean without ſhore or bottom. 
In this predicament ſtood the pre- 
ſent prime miniſter of this kingdom, 
Virtoe 


9.1] 


Virtue was Sully's compaſs and re- 


ſolution his Pilot. The great pro- 
jects conceived by the king of 
France obliged the miniſter to 
augment the revenue conſiderably; 
who unwilling to increaſe the taxes 


Propoſed the — expedients: 


1ſt, To examine the accounts of | 
the late farmers of the revenue, and 


| oblige them to refund, 


2d. To audit the accounts of the 


| receiver-general of the clergy. 


3d. To appoint a chamber of 
juſtice to examine the accounts of . 


former treaſurers, &c. 
35 Ah. 


120 
4th. To enquire into the equiva- 
1 lents paid for the alienation of x 


crown lands. ; 


1 Sums pad for the Purchaſe 


Ly of employments, 


6th, To obtain acquittals from 
.the Swiſs cantons, by the alter of a 


certain ſum of ready caſh. 


2th. To 0 alienate ſmall 1 
able claims of the crown, and to 
redeem ſeveral mo mortgages of the re- 
venue with the produce. 


PA 


sch. To reſume the grants on 
the revenue. 


gth. 


. S 3 ave; " ' 1 
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V 
gt. To unite the ocean with 
the Mediterranean, by means of 


1 navigable canals. 


Theſe expedients, though not di 


rectly applicable to this country and 
to the preſent times, are nevertheleſs 
not undeſerving the conſideration of 
a Britiſh miniſter. Enormous for- | 
tunes unjuſtly acquired, whether ob- 
tained at home, or in the Eaſt or in 
the Weſt, by miniſters, by ſecretaries, 
by commanders, contractors or com- 
miſſaries, during the laſt war, 
ſhould by the legiſlature be re- 
ſtored to the public: and every 
74 member ; 


1 1 
member of either houſe, who 
ſupported the mad miniſter, ſhould 
be trebly taxed, until the hundred 
millions by them accumulated be 
diſcharged. F or an obvious reaſon, 
: this laſt expedient 1 is impracticable; 
yet who will ſay that! it were unjuſt? 
The entire fortunes of thoſe miſ- 
5 creants who abetted, aided, and 
aſſiſted the miniſter in heaping coals 
of fire on the head of every indivi- 
7 dual member of the community, 
7 were a a contemptible ſatisfaction for 
the innumerable murders and pro- 
greſſive robberies they have com- 
mitted. Tags 
: Heavy 


[ 3 ] 
Heavy taxes, to men in aMnence, 
are a bleſſing : they affect only the 
ſuperfluous part of their income, 
and ſerve to moderate that full tide 
of gratification which never fails to 
produce lothing, diſeaſe, and death. 
To men of ſmall fortunes, extreme 
taxation on what in former times 
were deemed luxuries, but which 
from habit are become neceſfaries, 
is a real, a perpetual grievance, as 
it obliges them to abridge, or totally 
relinquiſh, the little indulgences 
which conſtituted no inconſiderable 
part of their felicity. But to perſons _ 
in indigent circumſtances, extreme 
„ | taxation 
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5 taxation on che neceſſaries of life, : 
deprives them not only of every 
comfort, but reduces the very means 
of exiſtence to a ſcanty pittance. 
What muſt be the feelings, the exe- 
crations, of this moſt uſeful, moſt: 
numerous claſs of men, when they 
remember, that their ſufferings - 
were occaſioned by a venal majority 
of nominal repreſentatives, who 
fold their bodies to the miniſter and 


their ſouls: to the devil for Places 
and penlions ! 


Let me not be accuſed of inde= 
rent aſperty. No language on 


L 26: 


this ſubject can be too ſevere:z 


nor any retribution ſatisfactory, 
without a juſt determination of theſe 
delinquents to alieviate the burthen 
of the people by carrying it on thei 


own ſhoulders. 


« From the enmity I haye ſhewn 
4 to luxury (ſays Sully, whom J 
"0 „ always read with advantage, and 
quote with pleaſure) it will be 

« ſuppoſed that every article of 
3 « ſuperfluous expence was heavily 
« _ taxed; foi it was; and T honeſtly : 
« « declare, that with many other 

« « ſyperfluities. which 1 thought in- 
„ WG conſiſtent 


[ns ] 


* conſiſtent with the exigencies of 


< the ſtate, if my power had been 
84 ſufficient, I would have made 
© the gentry of France pay very 
* gear for the luxury of lolling 1 in 


4 coaches,” = 


Taxation is the moft irkſome 
pranch of a miniſter's occupation. 
. multiplicity of irrational hints, 
plans, propoſals, and adviſers, ſerve 
only to diſturb and perplex him. 
Taxation, in this kingdom, is ; 
become © Toy! _ extenſive and | 
complicated | branch of legina- 
tion. Hitherto, it appears a maze 


without 


* 


E 


vichout a plan; ſketched and : 
executed at random, void of regue. 
larity, deſign, or principle : never- 
cheleſs I am perſuaded that taxation 


may be reduced to ſyſtem without 
any great exertion of mental abili- 


dies. Every rational ſyſtem muſt be | 

founded on certain fixed principles. 
The principles on which I have 
eſtabliſhed my new political ſyſtem, | 


are truth and juſtice, Let us now 


uy whether theſe be applicable to 


taxation. 1 


All taxes are impoſed by the 


great and opulent, without the con- 


1 | ſent, 
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ent, approbation, or interference 

| ol a very great majority of the com- 

* munity; and the neceſſity for ex- 

| e treme taxation originated in the miſ- 

| conduct of the great and opulent: 

jiuſtice therefore declares, that theſe 
authors of oppreſſion ſhould ſuſtain 


thee entire burthen. 


| | je” WY impoſtbility ſtares us in | 
1 e de face The corruption and folly 
5 c the great and, opulent: have : 
loaded their country with ſo enor-· 


ws REY 2 
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mous a debt, that the entire pro- 
=p duce of all: their eſtates were inſuf- 


. 
* 
1 


[7 
then ſhall juſtice be ſatisfied? Se- 
vere juſtice cries, Sell their eſtates, 
and turn the great and opulent 
; arif. Forgive us our treſpaſſes, 
"0:33 e forgive them that treſpaſs 
8 againſt us. — This part of the 
divine prayer pleads powerfully 

in mitigation of their ſentence. But, 
though Juſtice may be perſuaded to 

relax a little, in compaſſion to hu- 
man frailty, ſhe will not ſuffer inno- 
cence to be more oppreſſed than ab- : 
ſolute neceſſity requires. The great 
offenders, the dependent majority in 
both houſes, cannot, without aſſiſt- 
ance, * che intereſt of the debt 
= which 
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85 Which themſelves have contracted ; 
the intereſt muſt be diſcharged ; the 


innocent members of the communi- 


» therefore are obliged to contri- | 
bute a partz but Jjaſtice requires 
that bat part, though a a very conſi- 
derable over- proportion, ſhould be 

0 as ſmall as can poſſibly be contrived, 
and particularly that the miniſterial 
dignitaries of the church ſhould be 
taxed to the utmoſt extent of ſeve- 


rity. 1 wiſh, for the ſake of reli- 
gion, I could bury in oblivion the 
ſervility of that reverend bench, 


without whoſe aſſiſtance the moſt in- 


human and deſtructive meaſures of 


a weak 


$a d nn a. —_ e e 


a weak and wicked adminiſtration 


could not have been executed! 


The exiggncies of the ſtate, we 
are told, require that the chief bur- 
chen of taxation ſhould be laid on 


the neceſſaries of life, becauſe they 


are moſt certainly productive; but 


experience, and a better knowledge 
of mankind, informs us, that this 


axiom is not true. Among the moſt 
indigent claſs of mortals, thouſands 

of individuals may be found, who 
frequently deprive themſelves of a 
pennyworth of bread for the ſake 


of a dram of gin or a penny worth 
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* 
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of ſnuff, T he wife of a poor me- 


chanic will g0 without dinner for 
the ſake of a diſh of tea at White- 


4 Conduit-houſe. Af fine lady will fa- 


crifice every domeſtic comfort to 


gorgeous apparel and a ſplendid | 
equipage. 80 univerſal and ſo de- 
ſpotic i is the empire of faſhion, va- 
nity, and luxury, that what are 
called the neceſſaries of lite are ſe- 
. condary conſiderations. 


Some luxuries are properly taxed, 


but the great weight of taxes reſts on 
1 articles which too heavily oppreſs 


our manufaRtorics This is unjuſt, 


/ — 


1 3 and 


* 


and t ally prove_rvinous  & 


conſequence naturally reſulting from 
a ſyſtem of taxation founded on falſe 


principles; z 2 ſyſtem the moſt irra- 


tional, injudicious, inadequate, im- 
politic and inequitable, that the 
united genius of folly and injuſtice 


could have invented. 1 do not ar- 


raign the preſent miniſter. 1 is | 
very difficult to add any thing to a 


monſtrous fabric- without increaſing 


its deformity. A rational and con- 


gruous plan of taxation cannot be 
executed without a total ſubverſion 
of the old ſyſtem. Rimenes relieved- 
the commons of Caſtile from a | 
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grievous burden, by an alteration | 


in the manner of collecing che 
taxes. 


* he proper objefts of taxation in 


A, every ſtate are avarice, pride, va- 
nity, faſhion, folly, caprice, plea- 
ſure, indulgence, ſuperfluities, and 
ſuperabundance. Theſe, in a king- 
dom abounding with affluent indivi- 
duals, afford an ample field for 


taxation and, where extreme taxa· 


tion is become unavoidable, until 
theſe ſources are exhauſted, the ne- 
ceſſaries of life ſhould remain un- 


touched. The 5 that they arc 


not | 


> 


1 
not productive, is falſe. I am very 
certain that under proper manage - 
ment they would prove more cer- 
_ rainly efficient, and much leſs liable 
to evaſion, than taxes on neceſ- 
ſaries. If this be d oubted, let them 
be ſucceſſively tried as ſuperfluous 
taxes, and remain unappropriated 
until the product of each be deter- 
mined : let them then, in ſucceſſion, 
5 ſuperſede the tax on leather, on 
candles, on ſoap, and many other: 
old. taxes, which. were impoſed by 
miniſters who 1 in railing money loſt 5 
: ſight of every conſideration, except 


that of producing the ſum: required. 
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Every unpopular t tax is eſſenially * 
5 bad one. 55 


The ſpirit of our conſtitution re- 
quires, that the people ſhould tax 
themſelves. But the people are not ſo 
fooliſh as to imagine, that, in being 
taxed by what are called their repre- 
ſentatives, they have aſſented to the 
1 taxes impoſed. If indeed the peo- 
5 were repreſented by real dele- 
gates, by men of their own chooling, 
_ obliging them to pay the taxes im- 
poſed by parliament would be no 8 
violation of the conſtitution, 


In: 


In the preſent ſtate of things, 
every attempt at real repreſentations 
| ſeems chimerical : but the people 
may be eaſily induced to tax them- 
ſelves, by a judicious taxation of 
non- eſſentials; articles of luxury or 
conveniency, of which thoſe who 
can afford to purchaſe them will not 
be deprived, but which may be diſ- 
penſed with by the indigent without: 
injury. Articles of taxation within 


this deſcription a are innumerable. 


All taxes on raw materials, in a 
manufacturing country, are wonder- 
fully. abſurd. Taxes on land or water 

2 | carriage 
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earriage are no leſs prepoſterous, 


l. But one of the moſt oppreſſive 
; taxes on- manufacturing towns, is 
| that which was deſigned for their 
relief, and from which government | 
| reaps no advantage. I mean the 
| enormous aſſeſſment of two millions 
per annum for the maintenance of 
the poor; a tax on the induſtrious 
„ for the ſupport of idleneſs ; a miſ- 
th 


taken, miſapplied charity, which 5 

renders every manufacturer a ſpend- 

| thrift. Depending for ſubſiſtence on 5 
ö ES relief which he has a right to 

1 demand from the pariſh, he is care- 
leſs of futurity, and. never. drgams 
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of accumulating the ſmalleſt ſum for 
himſelf or family, in caſe of ſick- 
_ neſs, decrepitude, or want of em- 
ployment. The legiſlature hath ſo 
effectually provided for his neceſſi- 
ties, that he thinks it uſelels to 
take any care of himſelf... 


To thoſe who have beſtowed but 
a curſory attention on this ſubject, 

it muſt appear very extraordinary, 
that in our moſt flouriſhing manu- 

5 facturing towns, where the induſ- 
trious poor are beſt paid, and moſt 
conſtantly employed, the rates for 
the ſupport of indigence ſhould. be 


moſt 


A 5 1 
5 moſt oppreſſive. But the enigma 
is eaſily ſolved, when we conſider, 
that the benevolence of the legifla- 
ture hath made it unneceſſary for 


8 the poor to provide * future 
=. diſtreſs, = | 
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From the manufacturers of 
woollen eloth in the weſt riding of 
| Yorkſhire, we learn, that, when 
e is cheap, they frequently find 
| ol difficulty | in executing their orders 

from abroad; for the ſpinners, who 

make it a rule to earn no more money 
than is ſufficient to ſupply their ne- 
EY ceſlities, will labour four, five, or wk 


a» 


13 ! 


price of proviſions, 


Ll 


| The manufacturers at Mowich 
Leeds, Hallifax, Sheffield, and 


Mancheſter, tell us, that their beſt 
hands conſtantly make Monday 2 


| holiday, and by thoſe of Birming- 


days in the week, according to the 


ham, I am aſſured, that the gene- 
rality of their people ſeldom ſettle 


to work until Wedneſday morning. 
Here then is a loſs to the nation 


5 and to the workmen themſelves, of 


one third of what ought to be the | 


entire produce of their labour, 


This loſs to the nation amounts to 


a very 
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2 a very large ſum. But the Toſs to 
each individual workman is propor- 

tionably much greater; j for, to the 
boſs of two days wages in every 


week, we muſt add the money 
days, which may be fairly eſtimated 


very leaſt: ſo that there remains for 
che ſupport of himſelf and family . 


day in ſeven for relaxation and ; 


* 18 productive of a ſtill greater 
i ury to the community; it impairs 


[| m2 | 


ſpent in liquor during theſe two idle 


at the earnings of one day, at the 


exactly one half of what he would 
earn if he could be ſatisfied with one 


amuſement, But this habitual diſſi- 


his 


a 
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his ſtrength, diminiſhes his years of 
utility, and brings him prematurely 
on the pariſh, without a ſingle far- : 
thing in ſtore for the ſupport of his 
wife and children, 


Let us now ſuppoſe this every 
labouring manufacturer, in full g 
employment, were compelled by a 

general law to leave, in the hands 

of his employer, the wages of one 

day in every week, to be appro- 
priated to the maintenance of diſ- 
abled or ſuperannuated workmen 
and their families. Let theſe ſums be 
paid weekly to a receiver: general of 


every 


1 1 
every pariſh. | Would there be any 
thing inequitable or unjuſt in ſuch a - 
law ?. Would it not, on the contrary, 8 
relieve many of the inhabitants of ma- 


nrufacturing towns from a very heavy 


and a very inequitable tax? Would 


bi . by eaſing theſe towns of enor- 

; mous poor-rates, enable them 0 
. „ lower the prices of their goods ? 5 
[ and would i it not finally prolong the 

1 dives of many uſeful individuals, 
* 5 and render them much more valua · | 
| ble members of ble? 

. Birmingham raiſes upwards of 


thirteen thouſand pounds per annum 


* 
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for the maintenance of the poor : a 
heavy tax on the induſtrious for the 

ſupport of improper objects of cha- 

rity: a weight ſufficient to turn the 
balance in favour of Ireland, where 
no ſuch tax exiſts, if that country 
ſhould ever riſe to a competition 
- with Britain in the articles of plating, | 
japanning, &c. This conſideration 
militates equally in favour of the ſiſ- 
ter kingdom, againſt Sheffield, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, and other manu- 
facturing towns. In anſwer to this 
' obſervation, it will be ſaid, that 
when the manufactures of Ireland 
increaſe, ſhe will find it equally ne- 
| 1 ceͤſſary 


rr 


— 1 
| ceſlary: to provide for the poor in a 
fimilar way. I am of a different 
; opinion, for the following reaſons. 
When the poor rates were firſt eſta- 
bliſhed in this kingdom, their pre- 
ſent incredible extent and oppreſſive 
influence were not foreſeen. Ireland 
poſſeſſes the great advantage of be- 
holding the fatal conſequences of 
| our exceſſive charity accompliſhed 
and realized. She has too much ſa- 


gacity not to ſhun this rock, 


Superficial readers will accuſe me 
of inconſiſtency in thus reaſoning 
againſt a tax for the maintenance 

„„ . 
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8 of the poor, forgetful ot what I 
. have before written 1n oppoſition to 
the taxes by which they are op- 


preſſed, A moment's reflection will 


evince the fallacy of this ſug ggeſtion, 


The induſtrious poor cannot be too = 


carefully and indulgently protected 
and ſupported by the legiſlature, 
The idle and profligate poor are the 
' moſt worthleſs and ungrateful part 


of the creation, and therefore merit 


no attention: they are a burden to q 7 
the community, and a diſgrace to 
| human nature; yet ſuch are the ob- . 
jects generally relieved by pariſh Re 4 ; 
: officers, | 
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The power of every ſtate depends 


not on the affluence but on the 


Sc conomy of her ſubjects. The 
republic of Holland affords a 


ſtriking example of the truth of this 


axiom, The ſureſt means of in- 


ducing a habit of cxconomy, is to 


tax every object of idle gratification. 


If this ſyſtem had been adopted, 


adminiſtration would not have been 


perplexed with petitions from the 


trading part of the nation. The 


real burthen of taxation is to be eſti- 


mated, not by the ſum impoſed; 


but by the articles taxed. If the | 
taxes impoſed on this country were 


| judiciouſly 
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jaudiciouſly transferred from the 
indigent to the wealthy, from the 
neceſſaries to the luxuries of life, 


the burthen would hardly be felt, | 


and the gratitude of the people, in 
uniſon with a patriot-king, would 


; ſupport the miniſter againſt every 


attempt of Wanne, and Glappoint-' 
0 ment. 
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1 )UBLIC misfortunes are ſome- 
1 2 times productive of public 
1 Es good. Our preſent incapacity to 
1 . beſtow ſubſidies on foreign princes, 5 
3 to engage in continental wars for the 


balance of power, and to extend 
1 . dominions, may poſſibly bring 
= - us to a proper knowledge of our 
. true 


[ wr Þ 

true intereſt, Spendthrifts are ſel- 
dom convinced of the abſurdity of 
their conduct, till neceſſity produces 
reflexion, F oreign ſubſidies and 


: continental wars have coſt this na- 

| tion aſtoniſhing ſums. of money, 
without adding a jot to our import- 
ance or ſecurity; and that we have 
been no great gainers by colonizing 
America, will, I preſume, hardly 
be diſputed. If we had wiſely ſuf- 
fered the heroes on the continent to 
cut each other's throats, without 
aſſiſtance or moleſtation, we ſhould | 


never have experienced the fatal 


neceſſity of moſt unjuſtly contracting 
* im 
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debts to be diſcharged. by poſterity, 
| and we f might always have main- 
tained a fleet that would have pre- 


; ſerved our ſuperiority, on our natu- 


ral element, inconteſtible 


The vaſt expence of inhabitants 


and of treaſure that hath been la- 


viſhed i in gaining and loſing Ameri- 
b, would have peopled and culti- 
vated every acre in this iſland, fo 
| conſiderable a part of which remains 
a deſart, to the indelible reproach 
of former miniſters, Without Ame- 
rica, the revenue ariſing from mo- 


derate taxation would haye been 
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- amply ſufficient for the ſupport of 
government and the protection of 
the kingdom: The people would 
have lived in eaſe and affluence, 
and the ſovereign i in ſplendid tran⸗ 
quill. 


„K difficult, very difficult to 
reflect with patience on the bleſſings 
of which both king and people have 
been deprived by a ſucceſſion of 

weak and wicked miniſters; men 
5 who, for want of common ſenſe and 
common honeſty, have intailed diſ- 
treſs on every individual ſubjed for 
ages yet to come. It ĩs impoſſible to 

8 read 
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T4 
read: a page of our hiſtory, ſince 


the Revolution, virhout indigna- 


tion. 


In defence of colonization, we are 
told, that a connection 5 and trade 
with diſtant colonies is the ſupport 
of navigation, and a nurſery | for 
1 5 ſeamen. With regard to navigation, 
and the nurture of ſailors, the be- 
4 nefit to this nation is the ſame, whe- 


ther the countries with which we 


trade be colonies or independent 
| ſtates, But in defence of our ſettle- 
ment in North America, we are 
told, that our fiſhery on the banks 
N of 
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of Newfoundland breeds an infinite 


number of ſailors for the uſe of the 
navy. Very true; but a proper 
: attention to the fiſhery on our own | 
coaſt would anſwer that purpoſe : 
more elfectually, and be much 


more profitable. It is high time 


our good and faithful friends the 
Dutch were driven from the coaſt of 


Scotland. It ſeems to have been 


the peculiar buſineſs of our evil ge- 


nius to divert the attention of ſucceſ- 


ſive adminiſtrations from our natural 
advantages, and to ſend them in 


ſearch of unprofitable adventures : 155 
| unprofitable in the beſt of times; | 


but 


e 
1 
F 
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but which, in our days, have in 
5 their conſequences proved dreadfully 
ruinous. Two thirds, at leaſt, of 
our preſent national debt, is placed 
to the account of our American 
colonies, Ot 


As to our Weſt India iſlands, 
and our vaſt poſſeſſions in the Eaſt, 
my countrymen are not now in a 
temper to liſten to any argument 
againſt their importance to a com- 
mercial nation. It were however no 
difficult taſæ to prove, that our 
ſyſtem of trade with the Eaſt Indies 


is founded on falſe commercial prin- 


ciples; 


—— 


ED 
ciples; and that our trafic with 
Aſia, Africa, and the Weſt Indies 
* fundamentally unjuſt. and inhu- 
man admits of no diſpure. Can 
ſuch a ſy ſtem og hi ſuch a ſyſtem 
to proſper? What is the opinion 
of the lords ſpiritual on this 
ſubject? Is religion a farce? Is 
the proſpect of Lambeth ſo infinitely 
bewitching, as to ſtifle every prin- 


3 ciple of Chriſtianity ? 


Religion out of the queſtion (for 
it ſeems to be totally out of the 
queſtion with. all ranks of men) 
Span and Portugal are fair exam- 
Fa ples 
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ples of the effect of colonization. 
2 bey poſſeſs inexhauſtible mines of 
gold and precious ſtones; their 
diſtant territories are extenſive. z yet 
their commerce 1s inconſiderable ; 'E 
their rreaſury | is not rich, and their 
ſubjects are miſerably poor. The = 
three moſt powerful potentates in 

Europe poſſeſs no colonies, - Rome 


fell by the extent of dominion. 


Had her power been concentrated | 


and confined to Italy, ſhe might 
not only have bid defiance to every 

inundation of northern barbarians, ; 
but even to time itſelf, 


In 
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In a commercial nation, where 


the words debtor and creditor are con- 


ſtantly applied and perfectly under- 


| ſtood, the proper method of eſti- 
mating the value of diſtant colonies, 
- to compare the profit with the ex- 
' pence. Now where are the ſums to 

originate ſufficient to counterbalance 


the national debt evidently incurred 


on account of our Eaſt and Weſt 
India ſettlements? 


War is doubtleſs the greateſt 


evil with which it hath pleaſed Pro- 
dence to afflict mankind. Men are 


ſuppoſed to be rational beings. Ra- 


tional 
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tional beings 1 never act without the 
expectation of ſome immediate or 
ultimate benefit. The beneficial 


reſult of war is peace; and yet we, 
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on frivolous pretences, break that 


peace, to obtain——what ?—peace, 
of which we were already in poſſeſ- 
ſion. Good God! what: an unac- 


countable being i is man 1 


Our three laſt wars with the houſe 


of Bourbon began in the | colonies. 
We have now ſcarce laid down our 
arms, and we are again quarrelling 
with the Spaniards about cutting 
logwood. It will not be very long 


before 
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before we ſhall diſpute about ſome. 
| pundtilio with the French in the Faſt 
Indies. What is the cauſe of all this 


inevitable evil? Colonies ; ; mill. tones | 


round the neck of this kingdom. 


Are then the colonies to be aban- 


| doned ?—No: they will, like all 


other colonies, in time drop off by 


their own weight, and the mother 


country will recover ſtrength in pro- 


portion as the vital fluid, by which 


they Were ſuſtained, re-circulates in 


her own veins, 
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But, ſince we are ſo — 
with theſe colonies as not to. be able 
immediately to ſhake them off; and 
ſince colonies are neceſſarily pro- 
ductive of war, the greateſt of all 
poſſible evils, how is the miniſter 
to act? How is this evil to be 
avoided! ? The anſwer requires no 
deliberation. A powerful navy will 
effectually ſecure this kingdom from 


every poſſible inſult. F ortifications I 
. garriſons, militia, and regular troops, 


are idle and ridiculous expences, 
except what may be neceſſary to 
enforce the laws, and preſerve in- 
ternal rranquillity, 
Such 
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Such ſhould be the creed of 4 
Britiſh miniſter , ſuch the baſis of 


his public conduct. If he be a wiſe 
man, regardleſs of every argument 


in ſupport of a contrary ſyſtem, he 
will fix his attention ſteadily on the 


fleet; he will annihilate the inhu- 


man and illegal method of manning 


the navy; he will render it an eligi- 


ble ſervice to the loweſt failor, and 
he will reward the officers by every 


poſſible means of diſtinction. 


It is impoſſible not to entertain a 
mean opinion of human underſtand- 


| ing, ; when we conſider by what a 
M 2 
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flow degrees nations arrive at com- 


mon ſenſe. The ſy ſtem I propoſe is 
entirely deſtitute of art or political 
_ refinement : It is the language of 
"ure; the ſimple dictates of the 
genius of Britain: It is ſelf. evi- 
dently juſt, expedient, and ſalutary : 7; 
| nevertheleſs, former adminiſtrations 
have been ſo bewildered and miſ- 
guided by ſtate policy, as conſtantly 
to miſtake the plaineſt road to na- 


tional felicity. 


In a: news-paper of this day, 1 
read, Extra of a letter from 
« Plymouth. T he commiſſioners for 


&« ſurveying 


(66 l 


«ſurveying the places appointed 


„ for the new works, are arrived, 


« viz. Admiral Barrington, Lord 


Hood, General Sir David Lind- 


„ ſay, Sir Charles Grey, K. B. 
Commodore Hotham, : Sir W. 


6 Howe, K. B. The Duke of 


9 


« our governor, and Sir Guy 
Carleton.“ I had much rather 


have heard that they were aſſembled g 


on the downs to play a match at 


cricket, or blindman's buff. It | 


were an employment equally ratio- 


nal, equally beneficial to the nation, 
not quite ſo expenſive, and infinitel y 
"M4 -- © * more 
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Richmond, Lord George Lenox, 
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more honeſt. In times like theſe, : 
when the nation bends to the earth 
under the weight of taxation, ſuch | 
S expenſive abſurdities ſting me to the | 
heart, Forts and batteries of no 


more uſe than if they were to fortify 


the moon! I loſe all patience when 
1 reflect, that this defenſive ſyſtem 
originates in fear ; k in the daſtardly 
apprehenſion of an attempt to de- 


ſtroy our dock- yards z an idea which 


nothing but a conſcious naval infe- 
riority, or abſolute cowardice could 
have inſpired. I can dwell no longer 
on this ſubject with. any degree of 


good humour: * it is below diſcuſſion. 
_ Coſmo 


0 


[6] 
| Coſmo de Medicis, the firſt of 


that name, was the beſt politician of 
his time. No mah better underſtood 
the art of inducing a turbulent peo- 
ple to a voluntary obedience to the 
laws, which were always the baſis 
of his own conduct. His monu- 
ment, by the unanimous decree of 
his fellow. citizens, declares him 


father of his country. Popularity Was 
the foundation of his power; com- 


merce the chief object of his atten- 
tion. 


Commerce, in this nation, is an 
object of conſiderable magnitude 
M4 
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and importance not becauſe "is 
really our prime object, but becauſe 


it 1 the ſource of moſt immediate 
relief. The prime object of an in- 


= telligent miniſter is AGRICULTURE ; ; 


that real, that inexhauſtible fountain 
of opulence, ſtrength, and felicity 
to Britain. No incident in the 
hiſtory of nations is more demon- | 
ſtrative of human abſurdity, than 
our conſtant rage for peopling and 
cultivating remote countries, whilſt 
the greateſt part of our own iſland 
remains unpeopled and unculti- 
vated ; eſpecially when we conſi- 

der, that this more profitable plan 
95 of 
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of improvement, might have been 
effected without waſte of men or 


5 money. 
Arts, manufactures, and traffic, 
7 neceſſarily produce an influx of gold 
and flyer, by which individuals and 
the ſtate are apparently enriched. 
Bur gold and filver do not conſtitute 
5 the intrinſic energy, the vital prin- 
ciple, the general affluence of a na- 
tion. We find among the Dutch 
many rich individuals, and the reve- 
nue of the republic Is conſiderable : 
: nevertheleſs, the ſtate is neither 


: opulent nor powerful, Rich mer- 


chants 
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chants may be convenient in knding 
money to an extravagant miniſter, 
and in ſo doing, they act as inftru- 
ments of deſtruction; but a rich 
merchant contributes to the ſupport. 

of government, only in proportion 
to what is conſumed by his family ; : 
which, if frugality be his paſſion, 
bears no proportion to his wealth. 
It would have been happy for this 


nation, if there had never been a 


merchant or a banker in the city, | 


capable of lending to government a 


ſingle thouſand pounds. Where is 


the diſtinction betw-een a banker that 


feeds the extravagances of a weak 


— — —— 


and 
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and wicked adminiſtration, and a 
jew who ſupplies a ſpendthrift with 
the means of his deſtruction ? Does 
any man heſitate to call the Jew a 
villain ? But admitting the increaſe 
of wealth by means of trade to be 
ſubſtantially beneficial, the emigra- 
tions, loſs of ſubjects by ſhipwreck, 
and wars incidental to an extenſive 
colonial ſyſtem of traffic, ſufficiently 
counterpoiſe every poſſible advan- 
rage : nevertheleſs, trade and manu- 
factures muſt be encouraged and 
ſupported; not becauſe they are 
: eſſential to our felicity and power, 
but 


. ] 
but as neceſſary evils | in our preſent. 


firuation. 


This nation hath, during the laft 
and preſent century, drawn as great 
profits from foreign traffic, | as the 


moſt ſanguine expectation could 


have imagined ; but when our pre- 


ſent conſequent debts and taxes are 


thrown i into the oppoſite ſcale, who 


will affirm that we have increaſed in 


opulence and power? Men of landed 


: property will bear ample teſtimony 


of the contrary : : they are ſufficiently | 


convinced that every acre of their 


land, and every guinea in their 


: pockets, 


= 


7 
pockets, hath loſt half its former va- 
| lue. Men, women, and children, 
whoſe property is in the funds, feel 
an equal diminution of their fortune. 
The clergy, the army, and all men 
in office, whole ſtipends are fixed, | 
are doubly impoveriſhed, by the 1n- 
05 creaſe of thoſe taxes which fall im- 
mediately on chemſelves, and by 
the general effect of extreme taxa- 
tion on all the neceſſaries of life. 
In ſhort, fifty pounds, fifty years 
ago, would have purchaſed as much 
as double that ſum at this time: 
therefore every individual in the 
e hath loſt half his fortune, 1 
not- 
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, notwithſtanding the great influx of | 
gold and flyer in return for our 
manufactures, and of Jacks from 
the Eaſt Indies, acquired oF — 


and murder. 


Such have been the effefts of co- 
bonieing and of commerce to this 
country; yet ſuch | is our preſent 


ſituation, that they cannot be aban- 
doned or neglected without involving 
ourſelves in ſtill greater difficulties. 

Our manufactures employ a conſi- 
5 derable number of ſubjects, and 

are productive of large profits to 

che principals concerned; ſo far 


Re why 


F 


they ſeem beneficial to the ſtate: ne- 
vertheleſs, if it be true, that moſt 


manufactures are extremely inju- 
rious to the health of the perſons 


employed; that, to a very great 
degree, they increaſe the number of 
neceſſitous poor, and that the traf. 
fic, with its conſequences, induced 
by the exportation of theſe manu- 


factures, hath impoveriſhed the na- 


tion; it will neceſſarily follow, 
that our conceptions of extenſive 


, commerce and manufactures are 
; founded i in error, 


Probably; 


E 

Probably, a few more capital 
diſaſters, and the « experience of ano- 
ther century, may convince us, that 
every project, howſoever imme- 
diately beneficial, which tends to 

depopulation, i is ultimately ruinous; 
that lands are more Profitable than 
looms, mines, and forges; ; that i It 
| were much better to ſettle our waſte 


; lands and to people our own iſland, 
than to colonize diſtant regions in 


_ expectation of future fallacious ad- 
vantages; that large farms depopu- ; 
late the kingdom, and increaſe ſer- 
vitude; that a long pee is neceſſa- 


ry to our ſalvation ; and that peace 


can 


* 


FT 


can only be preſerved by a ſuperior 
feet. 


Probably chat excellent politician 
old Time will alſo convince us, that 
; monopolies are always unjuſt, and 
generally inexpedient ; that a char- 
| ter is a misfortune to every corpo- 
rate city or town in the kingdom; 
that the revenues poſſeſſed by theſe 
corporations is public property, 
and might with great juſtice and 
univerſal advantage, be aſſumed by 
the legiſlature for the uſe of the 
public; that our national debt 
might be diſcharged by a very 
N _ 


„ 2 
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ſimple and eaſy expedient; and 
that our taxes ſeem heavy, only be- 
cauſe we carry them on the Wrong 


ſhoulder, 
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POTTER TP T. 
PARLIAMENTARY ELocuriox. 
A4 Celebrated orator and vri- 
ter hath laboured to con- 
vince us, that elocution is not only 
the brighteſt and moſt valuable or- 
nament of human nature, but the 
moſt firm foundation of national 
importance and proſperity. If this 
were true, it ſhould follow, that 
men are generally eſteemed in pro- 
portion to their oratorial abilities, 
and that national proſperity hath 
ebbed and flowed with the tide of 
— - clocu- 


5 [ 180 ] 
elocution. Ancient and modern 
hiſtory prove the contrary. 


In abſolute monarchies elocution 
can avail but little: in ariſtocra- 
tical ſtates that general informa- 
tion poſſeſſed by the nobles. and 
their private intereſts, prevent its 
effects: in a democratical, or in a 
mixed government, elocution exerts 
all its powers with every pofiible 
advantage; | but this talent will 
prove ſalutary to the ſtate only i in 
proportion to the wiſdom and inte- 
grity of the ſpeaker, Now, that 
wiſdom and integrity are. not always 


inſeparable 


— 


inſeparable from elocution, hath 
been but too frequently evinced by 
flagrant examples. Elocution there- 
fore is always an equivocal talent : 
| in a bad man, it is evidently a pub» 
lc curſe. © - oy 
The Britiſh Houſe of Commons 


hath, during the preſent century, 


G W Oe, 
pt 8 . at 


_ Exhibited ſeveral . conſpicuous exam 


ples of rapid elocution ; but there 


is a wide difference between rapid 


elocution and real oratorial abilities. ” 
A man may be able to remain two | 
hours upon his legs, without the 
leaſt effect on the reaſon or paſſions 
ö N 2 TS 
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of his audience: he may riot in al! 
the figurative luxuriance of expreſ- : 
Hon, and yet fall infinitely ſhort of 
that perſuaſive energy which conſti- 
tutes a real orator. I could indi- 
cate a member of the preſent Houſe 

23 of Commons, whoſe florid imagina- 
tion, rapid ſucceſſion of ideas, and 
facility of expreſſion, hath fruf- 
trated the effect of an honeſt pro- 
| penſity to ſerve his country; his 
5 tropes and figures never reached the 


heart; they left no impreſſion on 


the mind; being the phantoms of 


imagination, the imagination only of 8 


his hearers was affected; they were, 


for 


463 J 

for a time, amuſed; but even that 
effect hath now ſo entirely ceaſed, 
that his harangues are dreaded as 


1 prolix, tedious, and unimportant. 


1 could point to another gentle= 
man, on the ſame fide of the houſe, 


who, with equal volubility, poſſeſſes 
. language, _ dialect, pronunciation, | 
and manner, highly poliſhed, He, 
frequently indeed, for want of mat=- 
ter, or ſufficient previous digeſtion 
and arrangement, repeats his ideas; ry 
but we bear the repetition as we 
bear an actor in the farce, whom we 


| have already ſeen in the play—be- 
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131 
cauſe he has changed his dreſs, 
This gentleman's natural elocution ; 
is W great; he poſſeſſes, | 
almaſt, every requiſite to conſtitute 
a perſuaſive, a powerful orator; yet 
theſe fingular abilities were inſuffi- 
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| 4 cient to prevent his plunge i into the 
Po; whence, doubtleſs, M0. vill 
never emerge. 


As to that honourable member, 
who ſpeaks with no other deſign 


; 
: 
p 
« 
; 
8 
> 
8 


than to make his audience laugh, 
he totally miſtakes his Gtuation ae 
would be more in his element on 


the 


» 


12.5 


"wy 


the ſtage. of a booth in Bartholo- 
mey-fair, 

ſpeaks neither eloquently nor grace- 
pertinent, witty, and ſevere : never- 

his auditors ; recolleCting his former 3 
. eminence, - they are offended and 


they know his rapacity, they deſpite 


1 


The noble lord in the blue ribbon 
fully; but his replies are often 
theleſs he commands nothing more 
than a few muſcles in the faces of 
:diſguſted with his preſent humility : 
his verſatility, and they feel the 


conſequences of his political inca- 


pacity. 
Such 
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Such are the great champions of 


_ oppoſition to the preſent miniſter; 
| the youngeſt and moſt inexperienced 
' miniſter this kingdom ever beheld. 
The man after God's own heart was, 
1 think, a ſtripling when he ſlew 
the Hercules of the Philiſtines. 
Theſe champions of oppoſition want 
neither reſolution nor abilities; ; but 


they want principle, they want vir- 


tue, they want integrity, they want 


| that uniformity of character, which 
caſts ſo deep a tarniſn on the repu- 

tation of the great Roman orator, 

and without which the moſt cogent 


and melifluous elocution i is ſounding 


braſs 


Bas % 


— 
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braſs and tinkling cymbals, 4 It | 
6 was not (fays the Greek hiſtorian) 
bs 


by the power of eloquence alone, 
that Pericles governed the Athe- 


N 


« nians; the orator was a man of 


% probity, and his character unble· 
ce miſhed. '” 
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4s Urorran schxMr, for the 
 Confideration of the Reverend 
Mr. Wyvill. 


HE ſpirit of our r conſtitution 5 


requires, that every ſubject 
ſhould be actually repreſented in 
7 parliament 1 that he ſhould aſſent 
to every new law through the me- 
dium of a delegate either nominated 
by himſelf or by a voluntary depu- 
tation. Our anceſtors, conceiving . 
this fundamental principle of our 
conſtitution to be tuerally impraQi- 


cable, 


[ 3 ] 


cable, relinquiſhed | the unalienable 


0 right of election to men of property 
and to corporations inſtituted by the 
crown. ; In this act of acquieſcence 

the ſpirit of the conſtitution was en- 

tirely loſt, evaporated. Every at- 
tempt to meliorate a broken conſti- 
tution is doubtleſs Praiſe worthy; 
but if there be 15 poſſibility of 


= radical cure, it were certainly 


much more rational to try the expe- 14 
riment. Virtual repreſentation is . 
mere nonſenſe. According to the 1 

preſent mode of electing members, 9 | 
every man who does not actually 8 | 


; vote, is not repreſented at all 
4 Thus 
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1 
Thus Aa very great majority of the 
people are unjuſtly deprived of a 
natural, a conſtitutional privilege. 
To take from the preſent voters 
their excluſive power of election, 
were. a neceflary act act of Juſtice to 
the reſt of the community, Every 
ſpecies of monopoly and excluſion 
is hips and ſhould therefore : 
be abalihed. 


Equity, and the ſpirit of the 
conſtitution, require that very ra- 
tional individual, paying taxes, 
mould actually vote, either perſan- 
; ally or by deputation, for a member 
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or members to ſerve in parliament. 


Can this be done? Very eaſily, 


Let each county ſend a number of 


members in proportion to its num-, 
ber of inhabitants, Let theſe mem- 


bers be elected, not by the whole 


county, but by a certain number of _ 
electors deputed by each pariſh, and 
choſen by a majority of the heads of 
families. Let the number of elec- 
tors from each pariſh be according 
| to the number of inhabitants, and 
Jet elections for electors, and for 
members, be triennial. Thus every 
man, woman, and child, would be, 
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ſented by members elected either 
perſonally or by delegates of their 
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